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in the raw material of the Negro race we have about 
us “acres of diamonds.” We can by neglect, by in- 
justice leave this material undeveloped millstone 
about our necks. —Booker T. Washington 
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By Milton Mayer 


HE PASTOR said he would 
rather see us afterward, in his 
study. We said we'd wait; we 
had plenty of time. When we were 
alone with him, he sat silent, and 
then sighed and said: ‘What you say 


_is true, only too true. But if I in- 
‘vited Negroes to come to our 


church—” 

“You'd have to beg them to come,” 
said Harry, the crazy Irishman, “they 
don’t go for that half-hearted invita- 
tion stuff. We're here to ask you to 
beg them to come.” 

A look of quick pain passed across 
the pastor’s face, as if his toe had 
been stepped on, and then he began 
again: -“If Negroes came to our 


MILTON MAYER is an assistant pro- 
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Will today’s churches honestly face 
the dilemma of racism in their congregations? 


THE JIM CROW 


church, our white members would 
fall away.” 

“From what?” said Harry, the 
crazy Irishman, ‘from their anti- 
Christianity?” 

“Our church,” said the pastor, ig- 
noring Harry, the crazy Irishman, 
“would be empty.” 

“Except,” said Harry, “for the 
least of them and for Christ.” 

church would be empty,” said 
the pastor. “You have got to under- 
stand my position.” 

“What is your position?’ said the 
crazy Irishman. “Are you running a 
box office or a house of God?” 

“You have got to understand my 
position,” said the pastor, still ignor- 
ing Harry. “A minister can not be 
too far ahead of his congregation.” 

‘Are you the shepherd of the flock 
or one of the sheep?” said Harry. 

The pastor, by this time, appeared 
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to be inured to Harry’s impudence. 
“Of course, I agree with you gentle- 
men,” he said, with emphasis on the 
gentlemen, “that the segregation of 
our colored brethren is deplorable.” 

“We didn’t say it was deplorable,” 
said Harry. ‘We said it was anti- 
Christian.” 

“Deplorable,” said the pastor, and 
this time there was a note of firm- 
ness in his voice that suggested that 
the crazy Irishman was beginning to 
get to him, “but we have got to face 
the fact that the church can not get 
too far ahead of society if it is going 
to remain effective. I—” 

“Now, wait a minute,” said Harry. 
“T'll pass that one about the church 
remaining effective, but a minute 
ago you said the minister can’t be too 
far ahead of his congregation, and 
now you're saying the church can’t 
get too far ahead of society. Which 
do you mean?” 

“Both,” said the pastor, sharply. 
The rest of us all glanced at each 
other; the pastor had been caught off 
guard and had answered Harry di- 
rectly. Somebody had to shut Harry 
up or he'd ruin us. But he'd ruin the 
pastor first. None of us said any- 
thing. 

“How far ahead of the Jews was 
Moses when they built the golden 
calf? How far ahead of the disciples 
was Jesus when he went the route 
and they all ran out on him?” It was 
Harry, the crazy Irishman, of course. 

The pastor was getting mad. “I’m 
not here to discuss theological ques- 
tions,” he said. 

“Well, we are,” said Harry, “but 
maybe we're in the wrong place. May- 
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be we should have gone to the pub 
and talked to the publican.” 

That was too much for the pastor. 
He turned on Harry and said, 
“Young man, a little Christian hu- 
mility wouldn’t hurt you.” 

“A little Christianity would hurt 
you,” said the crazy Irishman, ‘and 
that’s why you won't practice it.” 

Harry got up, clapped his hat on 
his head, and went out. The rest of 
us sat there, as red as the pastor. He 
pulled his frock coat together as if 
he was going to button it, and 
straightened himself up in his chair. 
That took time enough for his face to 
fade from red to white. ‘You will 
have to excuse me, gentlemen,” he 
said, “but I have a meeting. I want 
you to know that you are always wel- 
come here, and that I am always at 
your service. That, after all, is my 
humble function here. And I want 
you to know, also, that I approve 
heartily of your ideals, if not of your 
methods. You know, gentlemen,” 
and now he began to spread out in 
his chair again, as if we were settling 
down for a long talk, ‘these things 
are complicated, complicated.” He 
shook his head, obviously regretting 
that, though what he said was true, 
he had to say it. “These things take 
time.” 

“Two thousand years is long 
enough.” It was the voice of the 
crazy Irishman, coming through the 
first floor window from the sidewalk. 
This time the pastor looked as if he'd 
been stabbed in the back, and Har- 
ry’s voice, as a matter of fact, had 
come from behind him. ‘‘Good-day, 
gentlemen, good-day.”’ 


ll 


Harry was dancing around outside. 
_“T'm sorry if I spoiled your tete-a- 
tete, boys,” he said. “If it hadn't 
been for me, you might have got a 
cup of tea out of it. But you would- 
n’t have got anything else, and you 
know it.” 

“What did we get out of it this 
way ?”’ said somebody. 

“TIL tell you what we got out of 
it,” said the crazy Irishman. “We 
let him know that we know that he 
isn't a Christian. Isn't that enough 
for one day?” 

I sympathized with the parson, my- 
self. He has a big family, a big 
house, a big car, and a big congre- 
gation. He doesn’t do any actual 
harm, and I know he does a lot of 
good, in a quiet way. He’s even stood 
up a time or two on the race issue— 
which is more than you can say for 
most of them. The only place he 
can’t stand up is in his own church, 

Well, that’s a terrible way for a 
man to have to live, but we all live 
like that, more or less. We don't 
want to be crucified, and it seems as 
if the only way to avoid being cruci- 
fied is to crucify, That parson doesn’t 
want to be like Christ—any more 
than you or I do—he just wants to 
sound like Christ. He's got to live 
or at least he thinks he does—and he 
isn’t fit for anything else than preach- 
ing. He's a one-skill man, just like 
you and me. If he lost his job, he'd 
be in a tough fix. We haven't got 
any more right to condemn him than 
he has to condemn us. 

Wait a minute; I don’t know about 
that. He undertook to preach the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, and he isn’t 


doing it. That sounds worse, to ime, 


.than not listening to it, which is bad 


enough. As between the Jim Crow 
pastor and the Jim Crow churchgoer 
—neither of them Christians—I 
pose the one that undertakes to 
preach the Gospel to the other is 
the more damnable. The only ex- 
tenuating circumstance, I suppose, is 


_that the pastor didn’t know what he 


was undertaking when he undertook 
it. The ministry is so strictly a trade 
in our time that the poor devil prob- 
ably flipped a coin to decide between 
dentistry and preaching, and preach- 
ing won. “Be ye perfect, as your 
father in Heaven is perfect.” I'll 
bet nobody ever bothered to tell him, 
when he was young, that if he wasn't 
willing to be perfect he should go 
into dentistry. 

You never hear any of them any 
more trying to justify their crucifixicn 
of Christ, the way they used to, es- 
pecially in the South, saying that 
Cain’s sin was marrying a Negro 
woman or that the Negroes are the 
children of Ham, who was cursed by 
Noah and condemned to father a 
progeny of servants. And I suppose 
that it’s something gained to get them 
to stop perverting Scripture. But it 
can't be much in God's sight. We 
are “‘made of one blood all nations 
of men,”’ we are “all one in Christ 
Jesus,” “we are all members one of an- 
other,” —they can’t ignore Scriptures 
like that, not while God is around. 

Christ died to save all mea, and 
there is no distinction of persons or 
races in Holy Writ. There was the 
“dark-skinned king” at the Epiphany, 
the “man of Ethiopia” when Philip 
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baptized in Acts, and the “Ethio- 
pian” counsellor who persuaded the 
king to let him deliver Jeremiah from 
prison. If these three men were 
Negroes—I can’t find any others in 
Scripture, and I’m not sure these three 
were — they were among the most 
glorious of Christians. They were 
among the elect. 

Racism and Christianity dott mix. 
A man can run a Jim Crow restau- 
rant or a Jim Crow college and be 
nothing worse than an enemy of de- 
mocracy. But the man who runs a 
Jim Crow church is an enemy of 
Christ, and there's no getting around 
it. His business, and his on/y business, 
is to bear witness to Christ. If the 
Christian Church isn’t Christian, it 
ought to go out of business. And if 
it weren't for bingo, book reviews, 
and box suppers—none of which has 
anything to do with Christ’s witness 
—it would have been out of business 
long ago. 

And there is nothing the Negro 


can do about it except pray to God, 
Who has hardened the hearts of the: 
Jim Crow pastors and the Jim Crow 
churchgoers, to soften them. The: 
Negro Christian who wants to save 
the Christian Church can’t save it 
by forcing his way into it. If God 
has willed its destruction, it will be 
destroyed. 

And there is no reason for the Ne- 
gro to be sorry for himself. He is not 
deprived of the Kingdom of God, 
which is, of course, within him. He 
is deprived only of the opportunity 
to associate with unrepentant sinners 
and to be contaminated by them. If 
the Negro is going to be sorry for 
anybody, he should be sorry for the 
Jim Crow pastor, who has to crucify 
Christ in order to hold on to his job. 
And the Negro should be sorriest of 
all for the Jim Crow churchgoer, who 
hasn't got the excuse of having to 
hold on to his job but is free, when- 
ever he wills his own salvation, to 
walk out of the Jim Crow Church and 
never re-enter it. 


The Usher’s Dilemma 
IN THE LOBBY of a theatre that was showing Gentlemen’s 


Agreement, a lady stood buttoning her coat, obviously deeply 
impressed with the lesson of her evening’s entertainment. Just 
then a colored couple walked into the theatre. The usher took 
their ticket stubs and said in a bored voice, ‘Upstairs.’ The lady 
sprang into action. She seized the usher by the arm and demanded, 
“What do you mean by ordering those people upstairs?” The 
usher answered, ‘What would you have done, lady? They have 
loge seats.” Gilbert Seldes, quoted by Bennett Cerf, 

Saturday Review of Literature 
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Many Gl’s find more freedom overseas than in their native land 


tEAVE AMERICA 


By Ollie Stewart 


T WAS near eleven o'clock. The 

rain came down steadily as the of- 

ficer stopped at a cafe in northern 
France for a bite to eat and a warm- 
ing drink. He had been driving hard 
since early afternoon. 

“Omelette and French fried pota- 
toes,’ he said in tired French. ‘But 
first a double cognac.” 

“Oui, monsieur.’ The old man 
behind the counter reached automati- 
cally for a bottle, then halted to stare 
at the officer’s brown face. Finally 
he poured the drink and pushed 
through a door at the rear'as though 
the ‘devil were riding him. 

The officer sipped his drink with 
.. pleasure, and wondered idly whether 
he might be the first colored man to 
ever order a meal in this small-town 


OLLIE STEWART was a war corre- 
spondent for the Baltimore Afro-Amer- 
ican, returned to Europe last summer to 
cover the Olympic Gaines. 


cafe. It seemed so, a moment later, 
when a dark-haired young woman 
came to the door through which the 
old man had disappeared, and stared 
at him fleetingly before she too hur- 
ried away into the interior of the 
house. 

The officer finished his drink as the 
old man re-appeared with the om- 
elette and potatoes—golden brown as 
only the French can make them. He 
asked: “Would monsieur like per- 
haps some wine, yes?’ 

The answer was yes, and the old 
man uncorked a bottle of beawjolass. 
“Monsieur is American?” 

“American,” said the officer, his 
mouth full of potatoes. 

“Then,” said the old man, with a 
rare smile, “I have a great surprise 
for you.’ 

The officer looked up. He looked 
up just as two people came through 
the door in the rear. One was the 
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dark-haired young French girl. The 
other was a sleepy-eyed young man 
with a very brown skin—who was 
tucking the tail of an old Army shirt 
inside his trousers as he advanced in- 
to the room. 

The old man beamed at the officer. 
"Voila, monsieur. The surprise. An- 
other American. The husband of my 
daughter, Marcel, and proprietor of 
this cafe.” 

The officer stood up and the two 
colored men shook hands. 

“My story is very simple,” said the 
young man in the faded Army shirt. 
“When the war was over, I decided 
to stay over here. I liked the coun- 
try—and I didn’t want any more Jim 
Crow. Marcel suggested that I buy 
her father out, and I’m glad I did. 
It's a good business, and she’s a good 
wife. The people here treat me 
swell—so staying over here was the 
smartest thing I ever did.” 

This ex-GI in a small French town 
is not the only one who decided not 
to come back after V-E Day. I spent 
six months of 1948 in Europe, visit- 
ing people and places I knew during 
the war years—and in every country 
visited I saw men and women who 
are still “over there’ because they 
have no stomach for American color 
prejudice. 

The best known of all these ex- 
patriates, perhaps, is the young ex- 
oficer who went to the American 
Embassy in Paris last summer and 
raised his hand to renounce his Amer- 
ian citizenship. But in a quieter 
way, hundreds of others are digging 
in and carving out careers for them- 
slves. They're giving Europe a 
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splash of color it never knew before 
and the effect of their presence will 
be felt for generations to come. 

Take Jimmy English. When you 
tell the story of Jimmy English, you 
tell the story of three men—all for- 
mer servicemen. English left the 
U. S. in 1942 and hasn’t been back 
since. When the war was over he 
got his discharge in France, married a 
girl he met overseas and settled down 
to earn a living for the both of them. 
He knew something about the boxing 
game, so he got himself licensed and 
became a boxing manager. Casting 
about, he soon found two ex-GI’s who 
had built up good records as Army 
fighters, who wanted to remain in 
Europe. So he took them under his 
wing. 

Today, these two fighters, a heavy- 
weight and a lightweight, have estab- 
lished themselves as good drawing 
cards by their fine showing in France, 
Belgium and Scandinavia, and earn 
enough to enable them to live well. 
Both go to school during the day, 
with a full schedule, and work out at 
the gym in the afternoon and night. 
Manager English, who says he would 


like to have two more fighters like 


these, must get them bouts pretty reg- 
ularly now, because his food bill has 
gone up considerably. His wife has 
borne him two beautiful children. 
Back in 1942, in Casablanca, I ate 
my Christmas dinner with the five 
officers of an ordnance company. One 
of these officers was Lt. Arthur Fer- 
guson—who gave the Army credit for 
one thing: It got him out of the U. S. 
Last June, in Kitzengen, Germany, 
civilian Arthur Ferguson almost ran 
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over me in his new Studebaker. 
When we stopped shaking hands, he 
took me into the Post Exchange, 
where he was the manager at a very 
interesting salary. That night he had 
me over to his apartment, where I 
met his young and vivacious Swiss 
bride. 

Ferguson has almost completed his 
medical studies in the University. of 
Luzanne, and can quit being manager 
of the PX any time he feels like it. 
His future, from here, can best be 
described as “rosy.” And when I 
asked him about returning to the 
States, he answered with a four-word 
question: 

“Do I look stupid?” 

During the Olympic Games, I met 
a Chicago veteran in London. He 
was having dinner with a group of 
Italians, speaking Italian, and in 
charge of the group. A few ques- 
tions revealed the fact that he got his 
discharge in Italy and decided to live 
there. He was accepted as athletic 
instructor in a high school and helped 
out at several playgrounds. He did 
such a bang-up job that the Italians 
named him coach of their Olympic 
basketball team. The team didn't 
win the Olympic title, which nobody 
expected—but the ex-GI coach is one 
of the real big men in Italy. 

Now .we go back to Germany. 
Ligon Buford is, to all intents and 
purposes, an ex-serviceman. He went 
overseas with the American Red 
Cross and wore the uniform for sev- 
eral years, with the simulated rank of 
captain. In order to remain in Eu- 
rope after V-E Day, he went into 
UNRRA, and remained with the 


group after it changed its name to 
International Refugee Organization. 
Today, Buford has one of the most 
important jobs of any American in 
Europe, white or black—and plans to 
stay abroad even after this job is 
finished. 

In the U. S. Zone of Germany are 
seven areas, and Buford is director of 
Area Six, adjacent to Munich. Un- 
der him are 14 Displaced Persons 
camps with a population of 35,000 
people. On his staff are no less than 
ten different nationalities, including 
white Americans. His salary is tax- 
free, he is furnished a car and lives in 
the mansion of a former German 
plane manufacturer. The estate is 
surrounded by a high wall and in- 
cludes a Hollywood-type swimming 
pool and a tennis court. Around 
Munich they call Buford the “black 
baron of Bavaria.” 

Twenty-odd years ago, a young 
man named D. M. Braxton was born 
in Yorktown, Virginia. He grew up 
and went to Hampton where he had 
to work hard, because he didn’t have 
much money. Then one day he too 
was drafted into the Army and sent 
overseas to fight the Germans. 

He served in his country’s Jim 
Crow army until 1945 and got his 
discharge in November of that year. 
Now he is living in Germany among 
the people he went overseas to fight 
against. He has his own car, an 
apartment, and saves nice money each 
year. He works as auditor and ac 
countant for the savings bond section 
in a finance office. 

“I'm happy here in Germany,” he 
told me very simply. “I got tired of 
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being a second-class citizen. I feel 
like a man now, and people here treat 
me like a man—which is more than I 
can say about the place where I was 
born.” 

In addition to Braxton, there are 
many other young men working as 
civilians in Germany. In addition to 
Buford, there are about twenty-five 
other colored workers on the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization pay- 
roll—and all in responsible positions, 
such as area auditors, service directors 
and motor transport officers. 

Some of these are women. There 
are also several women working for 
the Army as Special Service hostesses. 
And of the more than twenty colored 
workers with Graves Registration in 
Paris, six are women. The search for 
self-expression and a chance to enjoy 
a normal amount of human freedom 
is not limited alone to the male of the 
species, 

The few persons mentioned in this 
brief resume do not begin to exhaust 
the list of those who went to Europe 
for one reason, but decided to stay for 
a reason entirely different. As a mat- 
ter of fact, for every one that I met in 
Europe who is doing well, there prob- 
ably are five others doing even better 
that I did not meet. 


And it is altogether possible, and 
probable, that the younger ex-service- 
men who haven't been heard from at 
all up to now, will turn out to be the 
ones who will make the most signifi- 
cant contributions. 

Scores of young men are now in 
schoo! on the Continent under the GI 
Bill of Rights. One young musician 
studying in Paris for the past two 
years at the Ecole Normale has won 
first piano prize in open competition 
both years. He has one more year to 
go, and will undoubtedly be heard 
from in the music world when he gets 
his diploma. There are several bril- 
liant young men at the Sorbonne, at 
the University of Paris, at Luzanne, at 
British universities and in smalles 
schools all over the Continent. And 
most of them have indicated that they 
want to stay in Europe. 

Recently an ex-GI, singing in the 
Paris night-club was approached by a 
white American with lots of money. 

“If you come back to the States 
with me, I'll get you booked into the 
smartest supper club in New York. 
You can be real great.” 

Said the ex-GI: ‘Thanks, but I 
don’t want to be great. I just want to 
be happy.” 


The Long Count 


DOWN in the heart of the Dixiecrat territory, the election board 
was counting ballots the night of the Dewey debacle when it came 
upon one marked for Truman. Not finding anything wrong with it, 


they laid it aside until they had time to decide what to do with it. 
After a while, a second Truman ballot showed up. “The son of a 
gun!” cried the election judge. “He voted twice. Throw out both 


the ballots!" 
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How promoter Abe Saperstein struck it rich with his court wonders 


BASKETBALL 


By Bill Fay 


N THE FALL of 1926, Abe 
Saperstein was looking for a 
job. A Negro basketball team on 

Chicago's South Side was looking for 
a coach. Saperstein (twenty-four 
years old, five feet three inches, 110 
pounds) got the job for the logical 
reason that he was the only applicant: 

The merger of little Saperstein and 
the Savoy Big Five was an immediate 
and continuous financial failure. At 
-the end of the season the proprietors 
of the Savoy Ballroom (wherein the 
Big Five played) abandoned basket- 
ball. 

Saperstein assembled the: Big Five 
(of which there were eight) and 
made a proposition: “Let’s change 
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Condensed from Collier's 


our name to the Harlem Globetrot- 
ters and barnstorm the country.’ The 
Big Five acquiesced. 

In November, 1927, Saperstein’s 
Harlem Globetrotters rolled west- 
ward in two fourthhand autos. Be- 
tween Miles City, Montana, and 
Glasgow, a blizzard dropped the tem- 
perature to thirty below, and clutch 
trouble stalled the ‘club car.”’ (‘The 
good one with only 79,000 miles on 
it,”” Saperstein recalls.) 

Abe -and four players transferred 
to the “baggage car,’ which promptly 
expired in a fender-deep drift. Every- 
body got out and pushed, except In- 
man Jackson, the driver. When the 
car hit a clear patch and rolled under 
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its own power, everybody except 
Saperstein jumped on the running 
board and coasted to the next drift. 
Saperstein jumped and missed. 

“So there I was,”’ he says, “on my 
hands and knees—thirty below zero 
—pitch dark—a blinding blizzard— 
miles from civilization. 

“Lucky for me, the car ran smack 
into a sheepherder’s shack about 400 
yards from where I fell off. Another 
car was stalled there, too, so there 
were 13 people in that shack when I 
crawled in eight players, four 
strangers from the other car, and the 
sheepherder. Thirteen people—and 
nine sheep. Sometimes when people 
remark what a soft touch the Globe- 
trotters ‘are, I ask them if they’ve ever 
inhaled for three days in a 20-by-14 
room with thirteen people and nine 
sheep. They think I'm crazy.” 

Over a 20-year period, Abe's 
Globetrotters have had a .929 average 
against the top teams in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba and 
Hawaii. Last year, they trotted 50,- 
000 miles, played before half a mil- 
lion fans and won 152 games while 
losing five. 

“People wonder how stay 
fresh,” Abe says, “especially when 
we use only eight men, travel by day 
and play every night from November 
to April. Well, we do four simple 
things: 

“Every player tapes his ankles and 
wears knee-pads. In more than 3,000 
games, we've had 29 ankle injuries— 
none serious. 


“Instead of using the fast-break, 
fire-engine style of offense, we pass 
fast, run slow and throw in comedy 
routines. One of our players spins a 
ball on his index finger for a minute. 
It gives the customers a laugh and it 
gives us a rest. We eat a big meal 
right after a game and hop in our bus 
around midnight. We travel a hun- 
dred miles in the time the players 
would be trying to get te sleep if 
they'd gone to a hotel after the game. 

‘The players talk over their games, 
play by play, while they’re relaxing— 
they learn a lot that way.” 

Saperstein’s coaching technique is 
simple. ‘‘Every player shoots best 
from a certain spot or angle. We 
just work out an offense that lets our 
players shoot from those spots.” 

Skill, showmanship and scientific 
scheduling explain the Globetrotters’ 
box-office pre-eminence. ‘People 
think of Yakima, Washington, as an 
apple center,’ Saperstein explains. 
“I know Yakima as a good Thurs- 
day-night basketball town. Los 
Angeles is good on Mondays, but 
you'll starve Tuesdays—that’s fight 
aight.” 

Saperstein anticipates a basketball 
boom in South America. ‘The Phil- 
ippines, too. I flew to Manila last 
year during our Hawaiian Islands 
jaunt. Never saw anything like 
Manila. All the kids play basketball 
—you'd think you were in Evansville, 
Indiana.” 


Copyright, Collier’s (November 13, 1948) 
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How rumors spread violence and death 
on the American scene. 


MOUTHS, 
MINORITIES AND MURDER 


By David J. Jacobson 


HERE ARE rumors that have 

come out of the mouths of dead 

men, back to the world of the 
living. They are the social legacies 
of words from out of old legends, 
from out of long-forgotten cultures, 
and from little-remembered beliefs. 
They are rumors with timeless words 
that follow men about the earth, si- 
lently, like the invisible fingers of 
ghostly hands—now scratching the 
-acks of men’s egos as they leer in 
silent satisfaction; now squeezing 


DAVID J. JACOBSON formerly 
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at present is in public relations work in 
New York City. - 
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Condensed from the book, 
“The Affairs Of Dame Rumor” 


the festering boils of hatred in men’s 
souls until the oozing poisons reach 
their brains, driving them mad with 
homicidal desires. 

Murderers and marauders have 
been welded into packs of human 
animals through these rumors. Dem- 
agogues have exploited their forces 
over people to make themselves lead- 
ers of people. As a result of these 
rumors men are what they are to- 
day; and by these rumors their des- 
tiny shall yet be decided. 

Not too long ago the pattern of 
the pack, with its rumors followed - 
by hunting and killing, was repeated 
in a large city where modern indus- 
try, that glorious symbol of advanced 
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civilization, hummed busily to produce 
goods and jobs for more and more 
people. The “quick’’ of the assembly 
lines were reaping their dollar har- 
vests. There was plenty for all; and 
the fruits of so much opportunity 
were virtually rotting on the vines. 
Then, all of a sudden, the past came 
back to life. _ 

As most cities and towns through- 
out the United States go, this city was 
never any model of what one might 
call ‘‘democracy in action.” For 
among its citizens it counted Father 
Charles Coughlin and the Reverends 
J. Frank Norris and Gerald L. K. 
Smith. In no other place outside of 
the state of California could any 
parallel in “‘jazzed-up political re- 
ligionism” be found. The Black 
Legion and the Anglo-Saxon Federa- 
tion were solidly entrenched in the 
city. 

There were new religious sects, 
phony old sects, and screaming, 
bloodshot-eyed sects, including the 
Last Days Church of God, the 
Church of God (Reformation), the 
Firebrands of Jesus, the Christian 
Unity Baptists, the Pentecostal Bap- 
tists, the Pillar of Fire, the Two-Seed- 
in-Mind Baptists, and assorted vari- 
eties of the Holiness as well as As- 
semblies of God sects. 

All of which were, perhaps, a few 
of the reasons why no one was too 
surprised when Report 109 from the 
Office of War Information’s bureau 
of intelligence made the following 
fact known on March 15, 1943: 

“In Detroit, the situation is not 
good. Unless it is carefully handled 
you can have trouble here any day, 
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and when it bursts out it will require 
harsh treatment, not in subduing the 
Negroes, but the whites.” 

Three months and five days after 
this neatly typed collection of obser- 
vations on the matter of “Tensions 
Involving Two Minority Groups” 
was issued, events actually did take 
place in Detroit which added another 
foul page to the history of all the 
world. 

In the extensive files on universal 
infamy, among the records of man’s 
bestial cruelties to man, the Detroit 
race riot, which began on Sunday, 
June 20, 1943, and ended some thirty 
hours later, belongs in the company 
of such incidents as the one that oc- 
curred in East St. Louis, Illinois, 
back on July 2, 1917, when a mob of 
white men, women, and children 
burned and destroyed at least $400,- 
000 worth of property belonging to 
both whites and Negroes; drove 
some six thousand colored people 
from their homes; and, according to 
a Congressional report on the riot, 
“deliberately murdered by shooting, 
burning and hanging between one 
hundred and two hundred human be- 
ings who were black.” 

There were some who ascribed the 
Detroit .race riot of 1943 to the 
“floaters and drifters attracted to the 
city by war work.” They were in- 
clined to place the blame on South- 
erners who had recently taken jobs in 
Detroit, the lack of segregation of 
races, both in the city proper and in 
Detroit factories. But there were 
others in Detroit who blamed “young 
hoodlums” of both races and the 
“present-day fast living’’ in the city, 


not to mention ‘'bad housing condi- 
tions.” 

“I think they've got the scum of 
the country here, and neither one 
likes the smell of the other,’ a De- 
troiter reported to the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion, which was 
gathering material for a post-mortem 
study of the riot. 

According to another city resident, 
however, Mrs. Roosevelt was “partly 
to blame because she backs up the 
colored race all over the South.” 

“Factory jobs,” said a third per- 
son, “put too many Negroes close to 
whites, and whites don’t like it.” 

And as Dr. George Gallup's or- 
ganization continued asking people 
in Detroit what the real cause of the 
riot was, they heard also that it was 
because ‘‘beer gardens stay open too 
late; it’s the young people.” They 
heard that it was because ‘Detroit's 
a fast town; things are geared high; 
the influx of great numbers of Ne- 
groes has given whites the jitters.” 

South of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
meanwhile, popular reflections on the 
then recent riot placed the blame on 
“trying to put Negroes and whites 
on an equal basis.” Even the old saw 
was whipped out: ‘‘Northerners 
don’t understand the Negro.” 

Outside the South, Negroes had 
their own ideas. The way they saw it, 
the Detroit race riot was due to “‘jeal- 


“ ousy on the part of whites’ and the 


fact that “white people dont ever 
try to like us.” An amazing num- 
ber, on the other hand, were willing 
to blame “hoodlums’” among their 
own people as well as the whites. As 
one man put it, it was caused by “‘a 
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lot of uneducated whites and blacks 
with chips on their shoulders just 
looking for a chance to scrap.” 

The prevailing reasons for the riot 
landed right on the thresholds of 
“enemy influence . . . saboteurs .. . 
Fifth Column work . . . Nazi prop- 
aganda . . . wrong leadership . . . 
war nerves. 

In the United States during the 
summer of 1943, there were also 
those who attributed the Detroit race 
riot to splinters of factors. Some peo- 
ple said, “‘Labor causes all the 
trouble.’ Some said, “High’ wages 
to colored people does it.’ Some 
said, “The darkies are getting out of 
hand. . . the Negroes up North 
think they are even better than the 
whites.’’ And still others said, 
“Politics.” 

Case-book sociologists filled vol- 
umes with their decisions and revi- 
sions of decisions on the matter. 
Civic-minded groups turned out a 
mass of pamphlets about the Detroit 
riot, having high-minded titles like 
“Why Race Riots?” and “Race Riots 
Aren't Necessary.” All the interest- 
ing little booklets solved the entire 
problem, beautifully, with five little 
dos, and five little don'ts. 

Nevertheless, if all these opinions 
and views and studious observations 
were thrown together as something 
of a psychological anagram, they 
would spell out a single word— 
“hate.”” The identical hatred that had 
been responsible for the disastrous 
Atlanta, Georgia, race riot. That 
took place in 1906, when there were 
no “war nerves’; when there was no 
Fifth Column; when there was no 
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First Lady named Eleanor Roosevelt; 
when Negroes were certainly not too 
cocky, nor could it have been said 
that they were getting too much 
money; when they were well segre- 
gated in a Georgia where housing 
was not even a white man’s dream; 
and when “‘floaters” and ‘“‘hoodlums”’ 
and “fast living” and the rest of the 
up-to-date reasons were not conjured 
up as vague rationalizations and 
quasiscientific deductions. 

The monotonous boredom of an 
enervating midsummer day in 1906 
suddenly took on new life for the 
slow-moving citizenry of Atlanta. It 
was as though the atmosphere had 
been air-conditioned by the sensa- 
tional rumors. Sweaty faces chilled 
dry by the whisper of ‘Negroes’ 
having ‘‘attacked white women.” 
Like a gale the rumors flew from 
mouth to mouth as lips thinned and 
whitened and soon everything else 
was forgotten amidst a bloody mas- 
sacre which lasted several days. 

When the Atlanta race riot died 
down, another post-mortem study 


was made. It was as if this was al- 


ways the right thing to do after such 
a great wrong had been committed. 
To be sure, over and beyond proving 
that such mass murders can happen 
in the United States, this study 
brought out certain revealing facts. 
For instance, among the victims of 
the riot there had not been a single 
vagrant. All had been earning wages 
in useful work, that is, up to the time 
of the riot. And they were support- 
ing either themselves or their fami- 
lies, or dependent relatives. Most of 
the ten Negroes murdered, among 
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them two women, left children, 
widows, mothers, or sisters with 
practically no means of support and 
very small earning capacities of their 
own. The total count of the wounded, 
some permanently disabled and 
others disfigured, was sixty Negroes 
and two whites. Among the dead 
there were an additional two whites. 

“It is clear that several hundred 
murderers and would-be murderers 
are at large in this community,” said 
the report on the Atlanta slaughter. 
“Events have demonstrated that the 
slaughter of innocents does not deter 
the criminal classes from committing 
more crimes. . . . The crimes of the 
mob include robbery as well as mur- 
der . . . the property of innocent 
and unoffending people was taken 

. victims, both men and women, 
were treated with unspeakable bru- 
tality. . . . All this sorrow has come 
to people who are absolutely innocent 
of wrong doing.” 

Exactly why all this sorrow had 
come to people in Atlanta who were 
“absolutely innocent of wrong do- 
ing,” why it had come to the “‘be- 
tween one hundred and two hundred 
human beings who were black’’ in 
East St. Louis in 1917, and -why, in 
1943, the same fate befell the Ne- 
groes in Detroit, is explainable in the 
light of a common element more 
fantastic than hate alone. Each inci- 
dent had the common denominator 
of the mouths of those who hate; and 
each had the almost identical, ugly 
rumors that came out of those 
mouths. 

It was a sticky June day—the day 
the Detroit race riot began. The op- 
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pressive heat forced nearly a hundred 
thousand people out into the park on 
Belle Isle, which is in the Detroit 
River. Among the crowds coming 
over the bridge, from the city on one 
side and from Grand Boulevard on 
the other, were a considerable num- 
ber of Negroes. For some time feel- 
ings against the Negroes had been 
running high. And that Sunday a 
Negro and a white man’s argument 
on the bridge turned into a fist fight. 
Neither side, at least for the moment, 
emerged as either victor or van- 
quished. 

_ The tides of intergroup strife soon 
turned as the twisted chatter capti- 
vated all Detroit. Within minutes 
after the fighting broke out the ru- 
mors were spreading like a gasoline 
fire through the white districts: first, 
it was that a white woman had been 
raped on the park bridge; then it was 
that she had also been killed. With 
almost each new telling the rumors 
took on new dimensions. Later it 
was said that she had also had a baby 
in her arms at the time,-which her 
assailant had tossed from the bridge 
into the river to drown. And before 
long, in the swollen rumors, it was 
said that two white women had been 
attacked by Negroes. So, as the héat 
of these lurid rumors rapidly brought 
the city’s melting pot to the boiling- 
over point, there came additional vol- 
leys of more ingenious rumors. 

It was not long after the fighting 
broke out on the Belle Isle bridge 
that the Negro, himself, dealt a dam- 
aging blow to the white man’s myth 
of “white supremacy.’’ For long 
years the colored man had demon- 


strated again and again, his abilities 
to master the white man’s culture, 
his sciences, his arts, and his pro- 
ductive skills. If nothing more con- 
structive came out of the Detroit race 
riot of 1943, and certainly nothing of 
any vitalizing value to the concept of 
democracy did come out, at least the 
Negro proved himself to be as capa- 
ble of white man’s vices as he had 
previously proved himself to be of 
the white man’s virtues. 

Almost with the speed of sound, 
word of the fighting reached Paradise 
Valley, one of the city’s two crammed 
Negro sections which had been set- 
tled during World War I when, 
through the paternalistic policies of 
Henry Ford, workers were offered 
the hitherto unheard of sum of $5 
for their work, and scores of Negroes 
started out for. Detroit, exclaiming 
that they were ‘Goin’ to Paradise.” 
Into this colored quarter came rumors 
which were almost identical with 
those spread in the white sections. 
Up and down dirty, gin-mill, dive- 
lined Hastings Street, the main drag 
of the valley, the rumors flew. One 
young Negro lad in a densely packed 
joint grabbed at a microphone in 
wild excitement and screamed, 
“Come on and take care of a bunch 
of whites who have killed a colored 
woman and her baby at Belle Isle 
Park!” 

Before the police could get to the 
scene of the two-man fight on the 
Belle Isle bridge it had blossomed 
into a free-for-all, with some two 
hundred white sailors pitching in. It 
was swiftly spreading across to the 
mainland and growing in size and 
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fury as the mouths of both Negroes 
and whites carried the rumors from 
barber shops to bars; from beauty 
parlors to church socials; from lob- 
bies to restaurants; from business 
gatherings to telephone conversa- 
tions; from union halls to family 
dinner tables. 

Faster and faster the rumors circu- 
lated. Louder and louder they be- 
came, as more and more mouths 
joined in the swelling chorus of hate. 
Bloodier and wilder became the full- 
blown riot. By midnight the fighting 
and looting had spread to a dozen 
different sections of the city. 
Throughout the wee hours of the 
first ‘day, white and colored mobs 
met in open battles, hurling stones, 
swinging clubs, firing guns, throw- 
ing bottles, and kicking and punch- 
ing each other. Outside a movie 
house, a white gang waited, impa- 
tiently to ambush Negroes as they 
came from the theater, while colored 
pleas for police protection were met 
with “See the chief about it!” 

By Monday morning organized 
bands of whites roamed the streets 
burning all cars in sight that be- 


longed to Negroes. At four o'clock _ 


that afternoon the mobs were still 
increasing in size, still hunting and 
killing any Negro prey they came 
across. But by nightfall the game 
seemed to have been exhausted, as 
four white boys, ranging from six- 
teen to twenty years in age, shot and 
killed.a middle-aged Negro, Moses 
Kiska, “because,” said they, “we 
didn’t have anything to do.” 

In instance upon instance during 
the Detroit race riot policemen stood 
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idly by and watched mobs bludgeon 
Negroes into insensibility. Not a 
move had they made to protect the 
victims, though in some cases the po- 
lice, themselves, took part in the vio- 
lence under the presumed guise of 
attempting to handle the situation. 
When the orgy of hate was finally 
over, with a total death toll of 
twenty-five Negroes and nine whites 
and a total in property destruction of 
several hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, the Detroit police and city 
administration took the easiest ‘‘out.”’ 

The blame for the entire riot, all 
the killing and beating and destroy- 
ing was neatly pinned onto the Ne- 
groes as the mayor of the city glibly 
announced that he was “rapidly los- 
ing patience with those. Negro lead- 
ers who insisted that their people did 
not and will not trust policemen and 
the Police Department.” 

“After what happened,’’ said 
Mayor Jeffries, “I am ceftain that 
some of these leaders are more vocal 
in their caustic criticism of the Police 
Department than they are in educat- 
ing their own people to their .respon- 
sibilities as citizens.” 

Twice again in 1943, nevertheless, 
the same pattern for riot was repeated 
in other cities within the United . 
States. The caldron of hate boiled 
over in Beaumont, Texas, when, once 
more, rumors of Negroes’ supposedly 
having raped white women presented 
the mob with the false justification, 
the long sought-after stimulus it 
needed to unleash its welling, mur- 
derous instincts on the Negroes. 
Next there came the race riots in Los 
Angeles, in the immediate wake of 
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fever-heightened rumors which, here 
again, supplied the reason for those 
who had been anxiously awaiting the 
remote justification of criminally as- 
saulting their colored neighbors. In 
these rumors of Negroes’ alleged sex 
atrocities on white women they 
found the motives they had been 
seeking. 

Of all the race riots in American 
history compelled by this selfsame 
Negro-sex-atrocity rumor, the num- 
ber of innocent victims who paid 
with their lives is legion. Aside from 
these dead, however, approximately 
five thousand human beings have 
been murdered by lynching mobs in 
the United States since 1882. Well 
over 95 per cent of those lynched 
were Negroes; and it is estimated that 
more than 830 of these colored vic- 
tims died as a result of rumors which 
falsely accused them of having raped 
white women. 

This i$ something of an astound- 
ing paradox, to be sure. In the pe- 
culiarly American institution known 
as lynching, whose origins folklore 
attributes to a certain Charles Lynch 
of Lynchburg, Virginia, in 1736, the 
white man has played a strange dual 
role. On the one hand, he portrays 
himself as a bold guardian of female 
chastity, a proteetor of a sex-caste 
culture myth which he cherishes more 
dearly than freedom or life itself. 
-He is so enraptured in his virile 
heroism that every time the Negro- 
sex-atrocity rumors come back to life 
they revive the heritage of a million 
other similar episodes in which the 
purity of womanhood was presum- 
ably polluted by other men, thereby 


making the white man quake with 
fear and terror for his own position, 
So the truth of the rumors them- 
selves is of little matter. Of course 
no white woman may ever have been 
touched by the Negro in the story, 
but the explosive element of the 
rumor is that it could happen—which 
is enough to turn the hero into a 
cold-blooded murderer. 

On the other hand, however, the 
white man plays a different part. His 
chivalry as protector of femininity 
ends abruptly at what his heritage has 
determined for him to be the “color 
line.” And among the thousands 
upon thousands of wholly innocent 
individuals whom the white man has 
murdered as a member of the mob, 
there can be found case after case of 
the white man’s dual personality and 
stilted bravado. 

The fate of Mrs. Turner, a Negro 
woman, is not too far beyond being 
typical of the white man’s inconsist- 
ent regard for the distaff side: One 
day, back in 1918, Mrs. Turner be- 
came considerably less than a woman 
and more of a criminal in the eyes 
of white men. ... Even fora 
woman, hers was a bold deed. For 
on the very day that her husband had 
been lynched, Mrs. Turner dared to 
declare, openly, that her husband's 
murder had been unjust, and that, if 
she had known the names of the per- 
sons in the mob, she would have war- 
rants sworn out against them and had 
them punished in the courts through 
the constitutional “due process of 
law”’ she had heard people talk about. 

This woman, the mob decided, 
must be taught a lesson. At noon on 
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Sunday they captured Mary Turner, 
who was in her eighth month of 
pregnancy. The mob’ tied her ankles 
together and hung her from a tree, 
head downward. Over her clothing, 
while she writhed in agony, they 
threw oil and gasoline from their 
automobiles. Then a match was ap- 
plied to her. Her clothing burned 
away, but she was still alive when a 
butcher’s knife was plunged into her 
abdomen and she was split open. 

Mrs. Mary Turner's eight-month 
baby fell from her womb to the 
ground. Prematurely born, it gave 
two feeble cries before a member of 
the mob crushed the child’s head un- 
der his heel, after which hundreds of 
bullets were fired into the dead 
woman’s body. Here ended the work 
of the white men, who assuredly 
would have murdered any black man 
with even greater brutality, as others 
had done before and would do after 
them, because of the deatiiless rumors 
about a Negro’s having attacked a 
white woman. 

In the annals of famous American 
lynchings it is not uncommon to find 
that before the torch was applied to 
the pyre of the Negro who had been 
the target of the rumors in which he 
was presumed to have been the rapist 
of a white woman, he was first de- 
prived of his ears, fingers, tongue, 
~sex Organs, skin, and other portions 
of his body. 

There are also numerous cases 


where Negro women had _ actually - 


been raped by members of the mob, 
and then hanged. In these extreme 
paradoxes of the white man’s eternal 
wat to safeguard his mythical sex- 
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caste culture, there is the example of 
Marie Scott, a 17-year-old Negro 
girl. 

Living in an Oklahoma town, 
Marie Scott was alone in the house 
one day when two white men en- 
tered. They had come for the pur- 
pose of raping the Negro girl; but 
their plans met a sudden snag when 
Marie’s screams brought her brother 
to the rescue. As a result, one of the 
white men was killed. 

The following day the mob came 
to lynch the Negro boy who had de- 
fended his sister's honor, only to find 
that he had escaped. So, frustrated 
in their original purpose and still 
thirsty for blood, the mob decided to 
lynch Marie Scott instead. 

Neither Detroit nor any other 
twentieth-century city can claim the 
infamous credit of being the original 
birthplace of the Negro-sex-atrocity 
rumor. Long before the Detroit race 
riot the same rumors had cropped up 
in Irwin County, Georgia, when on 
the last day of January in 1930 the 
body of a girl was found face down 
in a puddle of water by the side of a 
road. The stories that immediately 
followed assumed that a Negro 
named James Irwin had committed 
the crime. The next morning the 
mob caught up with Irwin, took him 
to the scene of his alleged crime, and 
there tortured, mutilated, and burned 
him. Great crowds came to the spot 
all that day, to see what was left of 
James Irwin. 

One would imagine that the Ne- 
gro-sex-atrocity was a Dixieland 
product of the post-Civil War period. 
There has been too much of a general 
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tendency to blame the Negro’s vic- 
timization on the bitterness of the 
down-at-the-heels Southerners of the 
Reconstruction period. And while it 
is easy to lay the blame at the door 
of illiteracy and economic dry rot 
among the Southerners, the conven- 
ient over-simplification, itself, smells 
of a regional hate rumor, popularly 
prevalent among Northerners in par- 
ticular. 

The confounding fact is that early 
in 1712 the Johnny-on-the-spot 


‘ rumors of alleged attacks on white 


women by Negroes were making the 


‘rounds in New York City. After 


these rumors there had come others: 
about gangs, beatings, and killings. 
And in the natural pattern of race 
riot, which has been so consistently 
uniform throughout time, the rumors 
were succeeded by the beatings, by 
violent death, and by destruction for 
Negroes. The year previous, in the 
city of New York fourteen Negroes 
had been burned at the stake and an- 
other eighteen had been hanged un- 
der similar rumor conditions. 

Almost with the first stir of eco- 
nomic life in the United States there 
had been present the rumors of Ne- 
groes “taking over white women.” 
These canards have -been associated 
with every tension in the past which 
is again recaptured, re-experienced, 
and relived with the rumor’s circula- 

tion in the present. But it is not the 
attack, or the violation of the virtue 
of a white woman, alone, that these 
rumors convey. That is but the dram- 
atization of the more basic idea; 
the true thought in back of the rumor 
is that ‘the Negro must be kept in 
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his place as a Negro.” The white 
man uses his allegiance to the myth- 
ical sex-caste culture as a reason fof 
striking out against those Negroes 
who may rebel against enforced op- 
pression. For when the rumors set 
the white man into action he murders 
not because he dares openly to deny 
the Negro the rights of freedom in a 
democracy. That could condemn the 
white man’s loyalty to the principles 
of his country. So, instead of sully- 
ing his patriotism, the white man ac- 
cuses the Negroes of overstepping 
the bounds of decency—and then 
slaughters them for overstepping the 
bounds of slavery. 

There is an amazing connection 


between the sexual atrocity canard 


and the underlying idea it conveys. 
The historic interplay between the 
two is a human Rosetta stone, the key 
for deciphering the fears and frustra- 
tions of man. The brand name for 
this purely American product of 
“keeping the Negro in his place as a 
Negro” is known as ‘white suprem- 
acy.” And the most insidious thing 
about this product is that it is a posi- 
tive assumption, which presupposes 
its righteousness and rallies people to 
its cause far more avidly than it could 
ever succeed in doing were it known 
as “black oppression’’—or just the 
plain “survival of the fittest.” 

The end of white supremacy is no- 
where in sight. It may never come to 
its rainbow’s end. For always, 
somewhere, a Herman Talmadge will 
jump up to throttle the progress of 
freedom by demanding to know, 
“Are you with the niggers or the 
white folks?” For always, some- 
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where, the fighter for real freedom 
will be tagged as a ‘nigger lover” 
and a “conspirator to bring about 
intermarriage of the races.” 

The only true hope lies with the 
people themselves; people such as 
little Georgia Atkinson of Newman, 
Georgia, who one day, sickened by 
bad prejudices, bravely walked to the 
front of her schoolroom and flatly 
stated before her fellow students and 
teacher that she had changed her 
name. Henceforth Georgia Atkinson 
was to be known as Barbara Atkin- 
son. But the tribes of Barbara At- 
kinsons have been all too slow in 
coming—not only in the South, but 
everywhere in the United States. 


Others, with long memories, with - 


ingrained attitudes, seem to be per- 
petuating their hordes. Among them 
there are even men who pride them- 
selves as being ‘‘fair-minded’’ and 
who earnestly declare that ‘within 
the framework of race segregation”’ it 
is still possible to give the Negro de- 
cent housing, adequate medical care, 
educational opportunities, equal pay 
for equal work and equal justice in 
the courts, thereby lessening the 


strains of racial tensions. To this, 
millions upon millions of additional 
“fair-minded” Americans nod their 
approval and say, ‘“Why,.we've got 
nothing against the Negroes. Why, 
we want them to have every chance. 
Negroes are perfectly all right ... 
in their place.” 

At some still remote period pos- 
terity may finally tear down the bar- 
rier of ‘‘place” and reject the preju- 
dice of the white race against the 
Negro. It will have to be a time 
when the ghostlike hand of rumors 
can no longer find the numerous egos 
to scratch, when the white man’s 
fears and frustrations are somehow 
minimized and the boils of hatred 
have been cleared out of his soul. 
Certainly it will be a brave new day 
and a brave new world when that 
time arrives. But until that time-the 
mere color of the Negroes’ skins— 
and that and nothing more, in truth 
—will keep them impounded by ru- 
mors, so that they may never exceed 
the narrow limits which white su- 
premacy has defined for them. 

Copyright, 1948, by David J. Jacobson. 


Reprinted by permission of Rinehart & Co., Inc. 
rice 


A Matter of Degrees 
A MILLIONAIRE who had been kind in his donations to a 


Negro college in the South was present at one commencement 
where practically all of the honorary degrees went to wealthy 
businessmen who had given financial aid to the institution. 


One of the honored guests turned to him during the ceremony and 
whispered: “Evidently this is a wealthy school.” 
“Not yet,” replied the sly millionaire. “But it is getting richer 


by degrees.” 
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A Chicago doctor tells how he and his wife have been able 
to withstand a hostile world and make their marriage work 


Mixed 
Marriage 
Can 
Succeed 


By Dr. Nathaniel 0. Calloway 


N A MIXED marriage succeed 
in America today? Can a man 
and wife—one white, the other 
Negro—withstand the pressures of a 
hostile world and emerge a happily 
married couple? Most persons agree 
with novelist Ilka Chase, who states 
flatly in her recent book Free Ad- 
mission: 
“As I see it now, if a white person 
and a Negro should fall in love and 
had to live in the United States, mar- 


riage at this stage of our evolution’ 


DR. NATHANIEL O. CALLOWAY is 
former director of medical affairs at Chi- 
cago’s Provident Hospital and is also an 
assistant professor in medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Medical School. He is 
consultant in medicine for research being 
done by the U. S. Navy at the university 
and was recently appointed director of re- 
search being done by graduate students 
seeking Ph.D. degrees in medicine. His 
wife, Dr. Doris Calloway, is a specialist in 
nutrition. 
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would be virtually impossible. Mar- 
riage between couples of similar 
background, education, color, race, 
and upbringing is already fraught 
with hazards. To superimpose upon 
the normal reefs of matrimony the 
loneliness which would be induced by 
social ostracism, to see one’s children 
calumniated, ridiculed, and ignored 
would require more courage and en- 
durance than most of us possess.” 
In the face of all this, can a mixed 
marriage succeed? The answer is 
“yes.” I know because I speak from 
experience. My wife, Dr. Doris Cal- 
loway, and I have done it. We have 
done it in spite of dire predictions 
from my family. They have finally 
been won over and so has the family 
of my wife, although Doris’ uncle, a 
very opinionated gentleman who lives ° 
in an exclusive white suburb of Chi- 
cago, insists vehemently that I am 
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Venezuelan, Cuban, or anything ex- 
cept an American Negro. 

Social ostracism, loss of employ- 
ment, and all the other hazards that 
are supposed to undermine a mixed 
marriage are something we have 
never known. I have received im- 
portant appointments in my profes- 
sion after my intention of marrying 
a white girl was known, and we have 
never made a secret of our marriage. 
As a matter of fact, our life together 
has been no different from the life 
of any normal couple. Both of us 
feel that much of the controversy 
over Negro-white marriages is “much 
ado about nothing.” 

“If a man and woman love each 
other, have interests in common and 
a mutual respect, that is all that is 
significant. If they lack these basic 
factors, then their marriage is 
doomed no matter what their racial 
heritage. 

The U. S. attitude on this subject 
ranges from violent opposition to the 
extreme opposite view held by a 
woman doctor we know who main- 
tains that because each race possesses 
so many distinctive and worthwhile 
characteristics, people should inter- 
marry. We hold neither of these 
views. 

Choosing a marriage partner is a 
personal matter. No one would think 
of insisting that a husband and wife 
come from the same town, or be 
graduates of the same school, yet de- 
manding that they be of the same 
color makes just as much sense. On 
the other hand, if the marriage is un- 
dertaken just for the “thrill,” or from 
an intense desire for recognition, 
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trouble is bound to arise. As my wife 

says, “I think that marriage is a pri- 
vate affair. But intermarriage has 
been treated like the Hollywood di- 
vorce cases that are played up in the 
press. One seldom reads about happy 
movie star couples, only those who 
are enroute to Reno. When an inter- 
racial marriage fails, it is the color of 
the individuals that gets the publicity, 
rather than the real causes, such as 
personality differences and conflicting 
values.” 

We had a friend, a professional 
man, who married a very attractive 
white girl although their interests 
were diametrically opposed. He was 
the quiet, intellectual type while she 
was a “‘play” girl. Her passion for 
expensive clothes and gay times 
caused him many unhappy moments. 
Wherever they go they will continue 
to be plagued by the obvious fact 
that they simply are not suited. 

From the very beginning Doris’ in- 
terests and mine were virtually the 
same. I first met her, a slim blonde 
girl, when she came to the University 
of Illinois from Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital and worked under me. While 
I cannot deny that she is an attrac- 
tive woman, it was our mutual inter- 
est in science that first drew us to- 
gether. She was working in nutri- 
tion and I had delved into the same 
field. We learned to know each 
other very well during that period of 
working together and Doris went 
back to school to take her Ph.D. de- 
gree. 

In addition to our work together 
and our hobbies, boating and collect- 
ing rare fish, there are many “little” 
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things we have in common. We have 
the same ideas of saving, spending, 
interior decorating, recreation. Doris 
is from Ohio, the state where my 
mother was born and she cooks the 
same dishes in a similar way that my 
mother did. To have a wife who can 
serve a meal “like mother used to 
make’ is an important factor for suc- 
cess in any marriage. 

As for the “social ostracism’ men- 
tioned in so many articles on this sub- 
ject, we have yet to experience it. My 
wife and I have a wide range of 
friends, from working class Negroes 
to whites who live on the Gold 
Coast. We also have southern white 
friends and one, a man from Arkan- 
sas, has been our house guest on sev- 
eral occasions. 

We have found that people will 
often go out of their way to be nice. 


When we first moved into our apart- | 


ment, the Negro janitor mentioned 
that it was a pretty large place for 
just two people and he asked my wife 
if she'd consider taking in a roomer 
—his white girl friend. Perhaps he 
thought that Doris would feel less 
lonely that way and assumed that his 
friend would make a good compan- 
ion for her because she was also 


white and therefore socially and’ 


otherwise equal. At any rate, his as- 
sumption was wrong. Color does not 
produce equality. Both Doris and I 
choose our friends on the basis of 
mutual interests, not color. 

At the boating club, which oper- 
ates the harbor where we moor our 
yacht, our relationship with the white 
boaters is always cordial. Last sum- 
mer we sailed north up Lake Michi- 
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gan and anchored in towns that are 
noted for their prejudice. My two 
sons happened to be along with us 
on the cruise and the four of us were 
greeted with an enthusiasm that was 
almost overwhelming wherever we 
put into port. At Mackinac Island, 
the local newspaper sent a reporter 
down to the dock to interview us for 
a feature article which appeared while 
we were still there. 

We have never been South to- 
gether, however. We've never been 
insulted or barred from any public 
place, even in Indiana where they 
have a law against intermarriage. The 
attitude of many white people is 
sometimes amusing. They simply re- 
fuse to believe that a Negro is ca- 
pable of accomplishing anything 
worthwhile, are certain that a colored 
person’s achievements are due solely 
to the ‘white bood” he has. 

But at the same time they accept 
the myth that children of Negro- 
white parents are degenerate. Being 
as objective as humanly possible, | 
have been unable so far to detect any 
hereditary “taints” in our son David. 
He is alert and active, and as a result 
of my wife’s experiments with his 
diet and nutrition, he is stronger and 
healthier than most children his age. 
Scientists—and especially geneticists 
—know very well that plants like 
corn and wheat, and domestic animals 
that are most productive and disease- 
resistant are products of careful selec- 
tion and cross-breeding. The false 
notion that offspring of mixed cou- 
ples are inferior to others has no 
scientific basis. 

Negroes themselves too often have 
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a distorted notion about race. Any 
discrimination we have felt has come 
mainly from colored persons. 

Our marriage has worked out for 
both of us. On several occasions 
Negroes have inadvertently revealed 
their surprise that I am the medical 
director of a big hospital and an as- 
sistant professor at a major “white” 
university medical school. I remem- 
ber the time a colored woman was 
waiting outside my office to see me. 
I was making my visits through the 
wards and while I was away she no- 
ticed a white man using the phone on 
my desk. Shortly afterwards I en- 
tered my office, passing right by her 
on the way in and then out. I had 


no idea whom she was waiting for 
and she made no move. We finally 
managed to get together and when I 


ptessed her, she admitted that she 
had assumed the white man she saw 
through the door was the hospital of- 
ficial she had come to see.  Inci- 
dentally, he was an accountant who 
just happened to be in my office at 
the time. 

My wife and I know persons—both 
white and colored—who say they are 
opposed to intermarriage, but make 
an exception in our case. Actually, 
however, they are not really making 
an exception, but are merely accept- 
ing the only case of intermarriage 
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they know first hand, on the basis of 
Doris and me as individuals. 

This is by no means an apology for 
intermarriage, nor is it a tract calling 
for indiscriminate miscegenation. 
Whom one marries is a matter of in- 
dividual choice—or it should be in a 
nation that was founded on the prin- 
ciples of human dignity and freedom. 
Even after the recent ruling of the 
California Supreme Court outlawing 
that state’s ban on mixed marriages, 
there still remain 29 states where an 
American cannot marry the person he 
loves if they are of different colors. 
We can work effectively toward 
changing these restrictions without 
taking on the role of martyrs. 

“When I was in college at Ohio 
State Untversity I recall how upset I 
was when one of the honor societies 
refused to accept a Negro girl,” says 
my wife. “I thought it was stupid, 
but I can’t say that at the time I was 
particularly ‘liberal.’ Certainly, I 
never carried any flags for the issue. 
I am quite sure that this marriage of 
ours is one of genuine affection and 
not a crusade for a cause.” 

Interracial marriages succeed—or 
fail—for the same reasons as any 
other marriages. My wife and I be- 
lieve that color has nothing to do 
with it—and we speak from experi- 
ence. 


370—HARLEM STORY by Hew (Prentice-Hall $2.50). Harlem 
as seen through the freakish, phony medium of razors, brothels, chicken 
shacks and other racial stereotypes is given a white man’s presentation in this 
caricature of a novel by a onetime newspaperman. Hewlett’s story of aq 
girl who tries to pass is sort of a hangover from the Nigger Heaven school 
of Negro literature and offers as cockeyed a view of the Negro community 
as did that hectic volume. Hewlett obviously suffers from a very profuse 
imagination set to work in the field of sex as well as race relations. He 
could stand meeting a few common folk in Harlem. 


373-—THE WORLD FROM JACKSON SQUARE cdited by Eroria S. Basso 
(Farrar-Straus $4.50). This anthology of writings about New Orleans 
reaches way back into history for many of its pages, some of them dull stuff 
indeed. But no city like New Orleans could go long without resulting in 
some remarkable writing and the last century has brought. forth a plentiful 
harvest. Little of it has been on the Negro. There is one piece, however, 
by the famed Lafcadio Hearn about a famous voodoo man whose career in 
the Crescent City was something of a legend. 


366—LITTLE ANNIE OAKLEY AND OTHER RUGGED PEOPLE by Srewarr 
HOLBROOK (Macmillan $3.50). As a salty story teller, the Northwest's 
Stewart Holbrook has few equals as he has shown in several past works that 
have brought to life many Americans who were just names in history. His 
new collection of sketches about pioneering as well as odd Americans is 
topnotch reading. He has made non-fiction as thrilling as any novel in these 
tales on a flock of Americans certainly worth knowing. 


377—RENAISSANCE IN HAITI by SELDEN RopMAN (Pellegrini & Cudahy 
$4.50). One of the most remarkable art movements of today has finally been 
given appropriate attention in this splendid new book chronicling the work of 
Haitian primitive painters as well as including some of the best examples of 
their work. Including many full-color illustrations of topnotch Haitian art, 
this handsome volume is a worthy addition to every library shelf. It is the 
complete record of how the Haitian art movement was born and what it has 
accomplished. 


- 374—THE HICKORY STICK by Vircit Scott (Morrow $3.95). The U. S. 


educational system takes a devastating spanking in this lengthy novel on the 
woes of an idealistic school teacher in the backwoods of Ohio. Novelist Scott, 
evidently writing from first hand experience, has done an effective, forceful 
job in getting across his case which reads like an all-out indictment of educa- 
tional institutions from teachers’ colleges down to public schools. But his 
book is not entirely agitation. It is also fine story-telling that includes some 
wonderful characterizations. 
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yi—THE QUEST FOR LOVE OF LAO LEE by Lau SHaw (Reynal & Hitch- 
cock $3). While far from the polished prose of Pearl Buck, Chinese novel- 
ist Lau Shaw has given his American readers far more of a penetrating insight 
into the life and times of today’s China. First in his splendid Rickshaw Boy 
and now in his newest U. S.-published work, he has relayed to Americans 
something of the down-to-earth qualities of the Chinese and their struggle 
with Western ideas. His current offering delves into middle class woes such 
as divorce and also demonstrates the corruption inate in government circles. 
It is not always easy reading but certainly entertaining as well as informative. 


372—THE BUSY BUSY PEOPLE by SaMueL (Houghton Mifflin 
$3). The author of the popular play Boy Meets Girl has found in his 
wartime experiences in Russia some bright, promising material for a satire 
that might do very well on the stage but never quite ‘comes off between book 
covers. His tale of a can of California peaches that get entangled with 
bureaucracy and U. S.-Soviet relations sometimes is deliriously funny but at 
other moments the farce gets lost in the shuffle of melodrama. Nevertheless, 
as frothy reading to be taken with a grain of salt and sometimes with aspirin 
when the war headlines get too hot, it’s recommended reading. 
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316—_CHANGING CHINA by Harrison ForEMAN (Crown $4). With the 
Far Eastern civil war so much in the news these days, this comprehensive 
source book on China is perhaps the most complete collection of up-to-date 
facts about the country available. Foreman, a former correspondent in the 
1 Far East, has done a good solid job in presenting China's history, geography 
and social background as well as giving a fair picture of what the current 
ruckus is all about. His work is invaluable in understanding the headlines 
of the daily papers. 


375—TOMORROW IS BEAUTIFUL by Lucy Rostns LANG (Macmillan 
$3.50). Another in the currently-popular: series of confessions by one-time 
radicals who have turned on the Soviets, this effort represents the autobiogra- 
phy of a woman who once hobnobbed with the high and mighty in the labor 
movement as well as the Socialist Party. It is a chronicle of first hand con- 
tacts with big names and her observations in America and Soviet Russia. 


Negro Digest Bookshop 
5125 S. Calumet Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 
cs send me the following books whose numbers I have encircled: 
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All the world cheered the talent of Fiorence Mills 
and bowed in tribute to her when she passed away 


BLACKBIRD 


By W. A. MacDonald 


With an introduction by Ward Greene 


REEDOM’S ROAD to achieve- 
ment is narrow and steep in the 
United States. Few Negroes have 
climbed it; they are, out of a popu- 
lation of thirteen dark millions, a 
handful. Most of the few won rec- 
ognition in the arts. Because artistic 
talent is intrinsic in Negroes? Be- 
cause years of oppression with small 
hope of worldly gain fostered the 
artistic impulse? Or are the arts 
friendlier than other fields to a peo- 
ple denied ordinary opportunities 
such as running a grocery-store or 
hanging out a lawyer’s shingle any- 
where save among their own? I know 
only the Robesons, the Robinsons, the 
Wrights, and the Andersons. None 
put her mark higher than Florence 
Mills. 
Florence Mills flew out of Harlem 
to the world at a significant moment 
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in the Negro’s social history. The 
rest of the country, particularly the 
rest of New York, was discovering 


a Negro different from the legendary. | 


In entertainment the legend was Old 
Black Joe, who might be Julius Bled- 
soe singing Old Man River, or it was 
Bert Williams, the minstrel man, or 
it was Roland Hayes cleaving his 
wings on the higher level of Car- 
negie Hall. There was no middle 
ground between the clown or the 
serf and the Negro intellectual. 
But up there in the miles of black 
blocks between the rivers, life had 
become as restless, as autonomous, as 
ambitious and as everyday as any- 
where else. This was a city, a little 


nation, strong and individual and. 


suddenly strange. A trip to Harlem 
excited a white like a trip to Havana 
or Mexico City. The whites, in the 
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1920's, went up there in droves to 
watch the goings-on at the Apollo 
vaudeville theatre, the Charleston 
dancers at Small’s Paradise, to drink 
vile booze in bootleg dumps and on 
the whole to behave rather badly. 
Carl Van Vechten might chum with 
wealthy Mrs. Walker, the cosmetics 
queen, and write revealing books 
such as Nigger Heaven, but a boister- 
ous Southerner bounced from the 
Nest got his face spit into and asked 
for it. Harlem needed a better sym- 


-bol than grinding hips and a gin 


bottle. 

And out of Van Vechten’s Nigger 
Heaven it came, a blackbird to the 
Great White Way, destined for a lit- 
tle while to mean for her people— 
and the whites, too—the best, wheth- 
er judged as a person or a performer. 

There was nothing lofty about 
Florence Mills. She was a hoofer and 
a blues singer, on the stage at eight, 
one of a sister act at fifteen, her first 
hit Tennessee Ten with Nora Bayes. 
She was, if you like, just a Harlem 
highyaller trying to get along, ‘‘pint- 
size, made of rubber,” and doing 
pretty good when Lew Leslie got the 
dating notion that an all-colored re- 
vue might actually compete with 
white shows on Broadway. 

It hadn't been done. Even Shuffle 
Along starred white principals to 
bring the customers to the box-office. 
Wise money said nobody would 
storm a theatre to see “nothing but 
niggers.” But all those folks flocking 
uptown, crazy about jazz, crazy about 
boogies, crazy about Florence Mills 
—she had something that made 
them swing, made them laugh, made 
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them get up and cheer. Why not 
take a chance? 

Her first success was Dixie to 
Broadway at the Broadhurst, her sec- 
ond Blackbirds of 1925. The show 
went to Paris, it went to London and 
the Prince of Wales (he was not 
Duke of Windsor then) attended 
thirteen times. If you ever saw or 
heard Florence Mills—singing Bye, 
Bye, Blackbird, singing Sometimes 
I’m Hap py—you will know why. She 
had it. 

By that time Harlem was mighty 
proud of Florence Mills. They had 
been proud, of course, of Gilpin and 
Hayes and Robeson, but they were 
proud of Florence Mills. in a differ- 
ent way. She was one of them, danc- 
ing and laughing and living as they 
did; she was Harlem itself, and she 
always loved Harlem and came home 
to Harlem, despite all those jewels 
and motor cars and such, whenever 
she could. And so Florence Mills 
came home to Harlem on the Ile de 
France in 1927. But she came home 
to die. 

She was only thirty-two—‘‘before 
her career was much more than be- 
gun,” said the New York World’s 
editorial. Harlem liked state- 
ment, because Florence Mills had 
been taking voice lessons in Paris, 
and who knows where she would 
have gone in the great world, had 
she lived ? 

She died suddenly. Nobody knew 
she was that sick, not even her 
mother. Mrs. Nellie Winfrey was 
sick herself. Florence did not tell her 
where she was going that day. The 
pain was bad, but the doctors said it 
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was only appendicitis, and the opera- 
tion was not serious. ‘Just a short 
trip, Mother, I'll be back soon.” But 
when they came in to Mrs. Winfrey, 
she read it in their faces. ‘Don’t tell 
me; Florence is dead.” 

The news broke Harlem’s heart. 
It shocked and saddened white New 
York. Besides the editorials in the 
New York Times and the New York 
World, there were front-page stories 
in every paper. And in Boston a 
reporter and feature writer named W. 
A. Macdonald, who had been on the 
copy-desk most of his life, went to his 
managing editor, George S. Mandell. 

““T want to cover Florence Mills’ 
funeral. If you won't send me to 
New York, will you let me go? I'll 
pay my own expenses.” 


N SATURDAY NIGHT the 
line outside the undertaking 
chapel in Harlem was still 

there. Only now it was longer than it 
had been since the body of Florence 
Mills was brought there in the mid- 
dle of the week. It began for the day 
in the middle of the morning; it dis- 
solved for the night at two o'clock 
on the morning of Sunday. There it 
was on Saturday before the ‘stone 
tuilding at the corner of Seventh 
Avenue and 137th street, where a 
cardboard sign on the door said “‘Re- 
mains of Miss Mills on View at One 
O'Clock. ‘The Family.’’’ There 
were no police there then because 
the crowd was small. It grew so fast 
that the doors were opened two hours 
before the cardboard’s time. They 
wanted all to go in at once, but quiet- 
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Macdonald’s story appeared in the 
Boston Evening Transcript on Mon. 
day, November 7, 1927. It was se. 
lected by The Bookman, then edited 
by Burton Rascoe, as its prize stoy 
for that month, and Paul Patterson, 
editor of the Baltimore Sunpapers, 
one of the judges, said of it, “The 
tendency of the reporter assigned to 
a ‘big story’ is to overwrite. He 
knows he is expected to turn out a 
story that will be distinguished for 
its literary qualities and dramatic 
values, and too often the result is 
over-emphasis and a splurge of ad. 
jectives. It was the application of 
this point that led to the decision in 
favor of Mr. Macdonald’s account of 
the funeral of Florence Mills.” 


voiced young men at the door ordered 
that it form in line. 

Mostly these were colored people; 
a few were white. Mostly they were 
poor; their clothes showed that. They 
moved slowly into the chapel and 
down the aisle. There were old won- 
en, young women, pretty girls, chil- 
dren. An elder Negress complained 
from the steps that white people had 
come saying they were from out of 
town and had been admitted while 
“They pushed me out.” Someone 
hushed her. This was the fourth day 
that this line had passed through the 
chapel. A white truck driver in a 
soiled leather jacket took the butt of 
a cigar from his mouth as he went in. 
A tall young policeman, his bright 
hair gleaming in the dim light, 
walked down the aisle, his hands on 
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the shoulders of a little colored boy 
to whom he’ leaned down and spoke. 
Except for the sound of shuffling feet 
the room was still. 

Thousands by thousands the people 
of Harlem were looking for the last 
time at Florence Mills. It was such a 
fleeting look. In the great copper cof- 
fin lay the figure of the little dancer, 
her dress silver, her thin legs in gray. 
Her dark, short face was a rounded 
square, 

Two tall white candles burned 
above the metal coffin. One stood at 
the head, one at the foot. The melted 
wax had formed in corrugations 
down their sides. In the background 
were banks of flowers. A hundred 
thousand dollars worth of flowers be- 
fore the day was over. From all the 
world that knew her came the flowers 
by cable, by telegraph, by messengers 
direct from those who had selected 
their tribute with loving care. Hour 
by hour the thousands moved before 
them. They waited, slowly moving, 
outside the building in the cold rain 
of dreary morning ; they were patient- 
ly going on through the clearing 
afternoon; they were lengthening 
their line through the cold evening 
under the stars in the sky above Har- 
lem. At seven o'clock at night they 
extended through One Hundred and 
Thitty-Seventh street for nearly a 
block. And more were coming all the 
time. 

Meantime Harlem was going on 
with its other life. It is the greatest 
Negro city in the world. From just 
north of Central Park up to the end 
of Manhattan, more than two hun- 
dred thousand Negroes are gathered 
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in an unbroken community, most of 
which was to be crowded into the 
streets about the Mother Zion Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church for 
the funeral on Sunday. Up and down 
Seventh avenue strolled the life of 
Harlem stepping a little more quickly 


_ as the cold wind nipped. People gath- 


ered in the theaters, where Florence 
Mills had sung and danced; they 
laughed at actors of their own color. 
Girls of the chorus did their stuff for 
the appreciation of good-humored © 
audiences. A pair of Negroes on 
one stage played a silent, tricky poker 
game while the audience exploded 
with laughter. And the manager, 
standing in back of the darkened 
house, laid a hand on a man’s sleeve. 
“Success never changed her; you 
know that. When she was here she 
was always the same. She never want- 
ed any special favor, any star’s dress- 
ing room even after she began to 
make a hit. She might have been one 
of the chorus if you saw her back- 
stage. You know that. She never 
owned an automobile for all the 
money she made. She would take her 
nickel and walk to the subway. She 
didn’t ride in taxicabs. And she was 
a fine woman. 

“She and her husband were a hap- 
py couple. They went everywhere 
together. One thing about Florence 
Mills, she always did her best. When 
she was in the Harlem theaters she 
always did her best. She was a hard 
worker, no gay parties, never spoiled, 
and she was good to her mother.” 
The manager paused; he was deeply 
moved. “You know that,” he said. 
“Well, you want to see the show.” 
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It is midnight when Harlem begins 
to gather at the night clubs. Harlem 
and its visitors from the rest of New 
York. Here was a club that has been 
going only a month and it was filling 
with people at midnight. They were 
gay people; they sat briefly at the 
tables and then took to the floor. Or 
they hung in seated groups and 
talked. On the walls, blue against 
yellow, were the decorations of Aaron 
Douglas, primitive figures in praise or 
passion. A wild angular savage poised 
a bulbous stick above a tomtom, an- 
other looked to heaven, another 
leaned against a jungle tree. The 
walls were covered with them. Every- 
one knew Florence Mills here. Not 
two weeks ago she was here with her 
husband. 

“No, I haven’t been to see her,”’ 
said one man in a quiet voice. “I 
wanted to remember her as I saw her 
here. She was so bright that night; 
I want to remember her that way. 
There will never be another Florence 
Mills. There was something about her 
you can’t find again.” He waited a 
moment. ‘She was-a great woman,” 
he said. Jazz welled up from the or- 
chestra. 

A girl was going from table to ta- 
ble, singing to each group. The song 
ran low, then rose in a high crescendo 
and diminished again. The girl was 
singing: 

Sometimes I’m happy, 
Sometimes I'm blue. 
My disposition 
Depends on you. 

She smiled as she sang; she made 
it sound very personal to the people 
of each table. And then at about two 
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o'clock in the morning the orchestrg 
began a dance tune that was different 
from the rest. Swaying couples moved 
slowly on the floor in the press. 
Smoke from hundreds of cigarettes 
spired upward from the tables. The 
dance music was slow; it was the long 
deliberate beat of the tomtom; it was 
measured and savage and _proces- 
sional. The couples, pressed close to. 
gether, danced to its deliberate beat, 
It was a dirge! 

On Sunday morning groups gath- 
ered in homes in Harlem. They were 
her friends; they talked about her, 
There was an editorial in the World 
when she died which contained a line 
about her having just begun her ca- 
reer. Absurd, an idle opinion might 
have said. She had been starred in 
Europe and America. She had come 
up from the night clubs, the obscure 
theaters, to a place where everyone 
in the world knew her. But Harlem 
liked the line in that editorial. The 
American public, said a man in one 
group, had never had an opportunity 
to hear Florence Mills since she had 
had the benefit of voice teaching in 
Europe. She had been good before, 
what would she have been in the fu 
ture? She was to have sung next Feb- 
ruary with Symphony Orchestra in 
concert in Boston. She was to have 
gone with Ziegfeld’s Follies. It was 
true, she had just begun. 

They talked about her in this house 
in Harlem and no tears came—but 
almost. These were people who knew 
her well. “I went to the hospital to 
see her,” said one man. “That's 
what’s worrying me now. I wish | 
could remember her as she was that 
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night at the club.” He spoke of his 
friend, her husband. ‘He doesn’t 
show much; he is not a man who 
shows what he feels. But twice he 
swayed and. made a sound yesterday. 
All he said was, ‘What a tough break 
... If this isn’t the toughest 
break...” They had made each 
other, Florence Mills and her hus- 
band. They were always together. 

She came home to New York from 
Europe only a little more than a 
month ago. She had been ill, but 
was better. She looked better than 
for years. She came off the ship 
with a great bouquet of American 
Beauty roses. But her old mother 
met ‘her and took her in her arms. 
“Baby, you’ve come home to die.” 
And when she was dead and they 
came to tell her mother, she was 
already crying. “You don’t need to 
tell me,” she said. “One of my chil- 
dren is dead.’’ She was ill herself and 
had not been told of Florence's 
illness, but she knew that one child 
had gone, although she was not sure 
which one. She had only thought that 
she would die before any of her 
children.* 

The crowd gathered again on Sun- 
day morning at the chapel to wait for 
the procession to the church. The 
funeral was set for one o'clock, but 
the crowd was there at half-past ten. 
It lined the sidewalks waiting. At 
the church it thickened and became 


* Reports in newspapers often 
differ in detail. Thus Mr. Macdon- 
ald’s does not agree entirely with my 
imtroduction, based on other stories. 
—Editor. 
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impenetrable. Thousand upon thou- 
sand it grew. People leaned out the 
windows as far as the eye could see. 
They gathered on fire escapes and 
on roof tops. The morning service 
of the church was not out until noon 
and those who were inside didn’t 
want to leave. Downstairs the floor 
was reserved for those who had cards 
of admission, of which nine thousand 
had been issued. The capacity of the 
church is twenty-three hundred and 
fifty. Outside people were trying to 
get in; inside people were reluctant 
to leave. There was noise in the 
church, the noise of a great crowd 
talking, sometimes laughing a little 
in groups. Where so much stress ex- - 
isted it was a relief to find a seat at 
last and people reacted normally to 
it. At one o'clock the assistant pas- 
tor spoke in a loud voice with dignity. 
“You must remember two things,” he 
said. “That you are in the House of 
God and, second, the purpose for 
which you are assembled.”’ For a mo- 
ment it was quiet again. 

Melville Charlton, the distin- 
guished Negro organist, was at the 
organ. Out of it came a soft thread 
of sound. Then at two o'clock, faint 
in the distance, The Rock of Ages 
found its way into the crowded 
church. It stopped and the Chopin 
march rose and swelled and dimin- 
ished and grew again. Slowly, oh so 
slowly, down the aisle with the music 
came forty girls, bareheaded and 
wearing their outdoor coats, and 
their arms were burdened with the 
white and crimson of flowers; they 
bore lilies and roses and ferns and 
oak leaves that rustled in stillness 
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that for an instant was utter except 
for this and the sob of the music. 
And behind them, higher than their 
heads, came a great bank of roses 
that covered the copper coffin of 
Florence Mills. The pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Brown, walked with it, reading 
aloud, “I am the Resurrection and 
the Life.” 

A sound like wind and storm on 
sea was the crowd outside. 

The girls who bore the flowers 
stood in rank. They were pretty. 
They were friends of Florence Mills. 


Some of them stifled sounds as they. 


took their breath. Through the 
church ran a quiver of crying. Per- 
fume of flowers came up the aisle. 
The vested choir led the hymn, 
“Earth has no sorrow but heaven 
can remove.” In the choir loft a 
woman in the front row pressed her 
white sleeve over her face, then 
grasped for the back of her neck with 
one hand and threw the other hand 
straight above her head as she fell 
backward. Arms were waiting to 
catch her. The choir went on. Wom- 
en wearing red crosses on their white 
veils moved about the congregation. 

The minister was reading: “In my 
Father's, house are many mansions. 
. . . I will not leave you comfort- 
less. . . Then the Twenty-third 
Psalm, while the organ wove an 
ethereal woof of tone for background 
of the words. ‘We thank Thee that 
Thou art not far but near . . . Do 
Thou speak and touch and ease these 
wounded hearts, mother, husband, 
relatives and friends.” 

Choir and congregation sang Time 
and Eternity, the voices a great swell. 
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“TI would not live alway.” 

Eight girls in gray who had come 
coatless from the chill afternoon were 
stars of the Negro theater, friends 
of Florence Mills, Ethel Waters, 
Cora Green, Edith Wilson, Gertrude 
Saunders, Maude Russell, Ada Ward, 
Lena Wilson and Evelyn Preer, they 
listened while the story they knew so 
well was read to the congregation, 
the story of the life of Miss Mills, 
the dates of her birth and death, the 
names of the shows she had worked 
in. She was born in Washington thir. 
ty-two years ago, she had been with 
Shuffle Along, with the Plantation 
Club, to England with Lew Leslie's 
Blackbirds, and the rest of it. She had 
come home the picture of health. On 
Monday her husband gave his blood 
to save her. 

The Carolina choir from one of 
the theaters sang Deep River. The 
burden of the music was carried by a 
tall young woman whose deep con- 
tralto rose from the humming under- 
beat of the choir. She held her hands 
clasped before her breast, a motion- 
less figure singing clearly the moving 
music. A tall young man, the leader, 
conducted with long hands outspread 
towards his choir. Tense and tall, he 
pulled the music toward him, the 
undertone of many voices, the clear 
voice of the contralto who stood with 
tight clasped hands. 

The gust of noise through the 
doors was the storm of the crowd 
outside. A hundred thousand, a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand people were 
there in a colored sea five blocks long. 
Once a gust of laughter came from 
the sea. The pastor spoke of the 
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loss to the race, an actress gifted 
by nature, a personality striking and 
charming, a woman whose success 
had never spoiled her poise and dig- 
nity, a daughter who never forgot 
her mother. “A promise is made unto 
all such sons and daughters.” Our 
actors, said the pastor, better the re- 
lations between the races, they inter- 
pret our spirit to others. Very beau- 
tifully he read ‘Crossing the Bar” 
and the spirit of twilight and evening 
bell descended upon that congrega- 
tion. 

There were telegrams from dis- 
tinguished persons, cablegrams, too. 
In the balcony there was a face that 
sickened, a head that drooped on the 
nearest shoulder. Mrs. Louise How- 
ard sang Face to Face, and a baritone, 
A. A. Haston, Flee as a Bird, Julius 
Bledsoe’s tenor went on in Lead 
Kindly Light. Jessie Zackery sang 
Come Unto Me. And Juanita Stin- 
nette of the stage team of Chappele 
and Stinnette stood forth to begin a 
song that her partner had written for 
this funeral. The singer wavered and 
regained control. Louder and louder 
she went on. She was leaning toward 
the bank of flowers that hid the cas- 
ket. She was addressing the little 
dancer who lay therein. High and 
loud rang the last note. Down in a 
heap went the singer, screaming. The 
white glove of an usher covered her 
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mouth as they bore her out. A quiver 
sighed through the church. From 
outdoors came the noise of the crowd. 
There was more music; solos and 
the Carolina choir singing, “I am a 
poor pilgrim of sorrow. . . . I heard 
of a city called Heaven. I started to 
make it my home.” The tall contral- 
to clasped her hands and sang, the 
tall young conductor pulled the sound 
toward him. The congregation rose 
as the pastor read the services. Ashes 
to ashes and dust to dust. People 
struggled with their coats. The bear- 
ers lifted the great copper coffin. 
High above the heads of people the 
bank of roses moved slowly down 
the aisle. The people pushed out into 
the greater crowd outside. Block 
after block it jostled for position. 
Along 137th street to the corner of 
Seventh avenue moved the procession 
and past the corner where all traffic 
was stalled on the avenue. As it 
passed through that crowding sea the 
hats of Harlem came off. You could 
see it as a great movement along the 
avenue. An airplane roared over- 
head. The police whistles shrilled, 
sharp, imperative. Automobiles 
moved noisily at the sound. 
Florence Mills, to whom the little 
chorus girl, leaning over the casket, 
had said “Bye, bye, Honey,” rode up 
Seventh avenue. 
Copyright, 1948, Random House, Inc. Price $3 


Condensed from Science Illustrated 


F INSECTS aré going to inherit 
the earth, as some entomologists 
think, a vicious little brown fly 

in Africa may be one of the first to 
cash in. Behind the green curtain of 
the jungle, the deadly tsetse (pro- 
nounced setsey, to rhyme with Betsy) 
has spread so fast in 40 years that it 
already dominates half the African 
continent. At last reports it had made 
seven-eighths. of the large African 
- country of Tanganyika unsafe for 

man and his animals, and was ad- 

vancing nearly everywhere in Africa. 

Man’s fight against tsetse may well 

set a pattern for other insect wars to 
“come. Tsetse is a swift, elusive foe. 
It looks like an overgrown housefly, 
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INSECT 


Africa’s dread tsetse fly has defied all efforts to wipe it 
out and continues to spread sleeping sickness on Dark Continent 


but it is a blood-sucker with the hunt- 
ing instincts of a hawk and the blood 
lust of a vampire bat. It flashes to 
the attack from shady ambush, and in 
its wake follow sleeping sickness (in 
man) and nagana (in animals). 
These two “sleeping death” diseases 


‘have succeeded malaria and _ yellow 


fever as the worst perils of the 
African tropics. 

Science has tried to meet the chal- 
lenge of the tsetse, but to date science 
has been losing its shirt. For tsetse 
is a rough, tough opponent. Its sharp 
bite (which can pierce the hide of a 
crocodile) has held man at bay in 
Africa for years, now dominates an 
area larger than the U.S., Mexico, 
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and Quebec. At stake is the whole 
economy of Africa. 

Before the battle with this insect 
dictator is over, the wild game of the 
whole great African continent may 
be exterminated by man in self de- 
fense. This is no exaggeration. A 
few colonies of game will be kept 
behind barriers in forest preserves. 


But the general slaughter is under-. 


way. 

For it is wild game that harbors 
tsetse. From elephants, baboons, 
antelope, and other animals, tsetse 
sucks blood contaminated by trypano- 
somes which cause sleeping sickness. 
When the fly bites a man it infects 
him with these germs. 

Strangely enough, wild animals are 
immune to sleeping sickness, but man 
and farms animals simply cannot live 
safely where tsetse lurks. Viciously, 
tsetse springs at a man, jockeying for 
a good position and making jet-like 
passes at the back of the man’s neck. 
Sometimes tsetse strikes at night. 
When a bite is scored by an infected 
fly (not all flies are infected) the 
victim sickens and often dies. In 
five years—1901-1906—tsetse killed 
300,000 people in Uganda. Thou- 
sands escaped only by fleeing the 
tsetse zone. Today, four-fifths of 
Uganda is unsafe for men or domestic 
animals. 

When tsetse plants trypanosomes 
in Europeans, they die unless given 
prompt medical attention. Often they 
die anyhow. Natives have more im- 
munity, but their death rate is high, 
too. Equally high is the death rate 
among the cattle. 

Somewhat frantically, because 
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“fly” (as the Africans call it) is 
spreading, various African and Eu- 
ropean governments are trying every- 
thing they can think of: inoculation, 
brush-burning, trapping, forest-cut- 
ting. Most drastic of all the pro- 
grams, however, is one which has 
drawn howls of anguish from con- 
servationists—the slaughter of wild 
game. 

Guns banging in Southern Rho- 
desia jungles alone brought down 
28,000 animals in a 12-month period. 
Among them were elephants, rhinoc- 
eros, buffalo, zebra, and more than 
7,500 antelope. The slaughter in 20 
years has been something like 300,- 
000 animals. 

A shocking program? The cruel 
fact is that where game is destroyed, 
tsetse fly and sleeping sickness have 
disappeared. 

Africa could feed Europe and part 
of Asia, could be as fine a land to 
live in as the U.S. but for tsetse. 

There are insects like tsetse in U.S. 
forests. In fact, there is fossil evi- 
dence that at least four species of 
tsetse (Africa has 21) once lived 
here. Some woodland flies that spring 
at an American on a warm summer 
day look and act like tsetse. Their 
buzz is faint but brittle. They follow 
a man, snap at his neck, shift position 
with lightning speed, hover, and re- 
sume the chase from another quarter. 
Their bite hurts—but it doesn’t spell 
death. If it did, U. S. economy 
would go reeling. 

African scientists, knowing that 
tsetse is the main obstacle to African 
development, met recently in Brazza- 
ville, French Equatorial Africa, with 
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co-researchers from London, Paris, 
Lisbon, and Brussels. They met to 
compare notes. To date they have 
accomplished, they admitted, almost 
nothing. But they have often had 
skimpy funds and facilities. They 
set up a permanent headquarters in 
Brazzaville, and called for research. 

This much they know about tsetse: 
it lives on blood alone. For some 
reason it prefers the blood of wild— 
not domestic—animals. To tsetse; 
water is poison. Sometimes it can 
be fooled into sucking water from in- 
side a membrane, and when it com- 
mits this. blunder it pays with its life. 
As insects go, it has few off-spring, 
about-a dozen during its lifetime. 
These it carries within itself; then 
the larvae are deposited on the 
ground, in shady places. They wrig- 
gle into soft, warm soil, change to 
pupae, and emerge some weeks later. 
Then they sit on a twig for a while to 
dry their wings, and take off as full- 
fledged fighting flies. 

Tsetse flies die in the direct sun; 
to save their lives they hide in the 
shade. They attack the soft, shady 
undersides of animals: This bit of 
knowledge led to development of the 
Harris trap, one of the most success- 
ful of hundreds of traps that have 
been tried. The Harris trap is a thing 
of wood and cloth that probably 
looks (to tsetse) like an animal. 

The truth is that tsetse flies aren’t 
too smart. Hundreds often attack a 
moving truck, evidently in the belief 
that it is an elephant. A man who 
stands still in the woods may escape 
attack. Tsetse simply overlook him. 
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When the man moves, he certainly 
will be followed. 

At Brazzaville, French Equatorial 
Africa, the New Pasteur Institute is 
spending most of its efforts on an in- 
vestigation of tsetse, and the study 
and treatment of sleeping sickness, 
Doctors there maintain a large 
screened room in which thousands of 
flies buzz around freely while their 
habits are studied. 

Physicians at the Institute say 
sleeping sickness has three stages: 80 
per cent of all cases can be cured if 
treatment begins in the first stage, 
and 20 per cent in the second. But 
when treatment has been too long 
delayed and the patient is in the third 
stage he can rarely be saved. 

An American reporter, Henry Al- 
bert Phillips, who returned a few 
weeks ago from Brazzaville, said he 
saw a hundred natives squatting in 
front of the Institute awaiting treat- 
ment. They had recently been bitten. 
Phillips spent a week at Hluhluhwe 
game reserve in Natal and found it 
dotted with hundreds of Harris traps. 
Dozens of flies were in each trap, 
awaiting extermination. Near other 
preserves, Phillips saw vast grassy 
prairies, which could have supported 
tremendous cattle herds. All were 
without a single animal. Farming is 
so difficult in Africa that the Congo 
imports its butter—from Australia. 

Some idea of the control problem 
comes from fencing experiments now 
being tried. Dozens of types have 
been used. Anxious health officials 
know that if game can be contained 


in certain areas, ‘‘fly’’ can be counted 
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on to stay within two miles of that 
area. 

But in Africa a fence has to be 
strong enough to stop the charge of 
an elephant, and high enough to trip 
a leaping gazelle. When an elephant 
charges a fence he simply goes 
through, and game (and flies) fol- 
low. Palisades of logs have been 
built in jungles, but the logs usually 
fall before washout and rot. Living 
fences of thorn and cactus simply at- 
tract antelope. Liking the diet, ante- 
lope eat their way through the fences, 
thorns and all. 

Next, the troubled health officials 
built wire fences and just inside the 
enclosure dug deep ditches. The 
ditches stopped the elephants, and 
bafled the gazelles. The ditch-and- 
fence idea worked fine, until the rains 
came and then each ditch became a 
raging river which washed away the 
fences. Further, when the rains 
stopped, it was found the ditches no 
longer existed. They had filled them- 
selves in. 

Science has tried everything. In- 
oculation helps, for a while, but 
inoculation wears off. Brush burning 
kills flies, but it also lays bare the 
warm, loose soil in which future gen- 
erations will like to breed. DDT 
and other sprays work, but there isn’t 
enough DDT in the world to spray 
the African jungles. Poison won't 
work on the larvae because they grow 
without food. 

As if these problems weren't 
enough, not all the governments in- 
volved are in agreement, and the 
heads of some scientists have been 
bloodied (figuratively) in the war 
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over wild game. The British are 
sure wild game nourishes the fly. The 
French aren’t. 

“The whole thing is a vicious cir- 
cle,” says John P. McDermott, car- 
tographer and African game hunter, 
an expert on “fly.” “Africa means 
a lot more than a few diamond mines 
and elephant tusks. It could feed 
and support millions of new popula- 
tion. Its climate is fine. But to 
attain growth, it must have agricul- 
ture, and as soon as agriculture began 
on a large scale, 40 or 50 years ago, 
tsetse became an economic problem. 
Wild game is immune to sleeping 
sickness but cattle are not. 

“When agriculture moves into any 
country,” McDermott says, ‘‘wild 
game moves out. But in this case, 
the wild game is protected by the 
tsetse fly. Africa’s future appears to 
be a choice between agriculture and 
game.” 

Dr. P. A. Buxton of the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine knows what it is to incur 
the wrath of African conservationists. 
He understands their objections, and 
the objections of men everywhere, to 
destruction of game. But he can’t 
reconcile these with the safety of 
22,000.000 women, and chil- 
dren living in Nigeria, for example. 
Some 6,000,000 of these people are 
in constant danger of sleeping sick- 
ness. Thousands are treated for it 
each year. 

And so it appears that the conser- 
vationists are waging a losing battle 
against game slaughter. Their efforts 
have not been entirely fruitless, how- 
ever, for they have persuaded the 
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governments involved, especially 
those in Southern Rhodesia and 
South Africa, to set up the game pre- 
serves.so some of the wild life will be 
saved. 

Meanwhile, Africa’s one hope is 
science and research. In March of 
this year, English researchers an- 
nounced discovery of a new drug— 
phenanthridinium 1553—which has 
been effective in curing cattle of 
nagana, the animal form of sleeping 
sickness. Other drugs are now being 
tested in Kenya, Tanganyika, Ugan- 
da, and Nigeria on both cattle and 
humans. With all its methods, sci- 
ence is stabbing at tsetse from dif- 
ferent quarters with limited success. 
How limited this success is is indi- 
cated by the recent announcement 
that 6,000 square miles in Rhodesia 


had been cleared and the land was 
being made available to Europeans, 

A little arithmetic shows that 6,000 
square miles is little larger than Con- 
necticut in a tsetse area that is as 
wide as North America. 

And so, while science until now 
has been losing its shirt to ‘fly,’ it is 
beginning to appear that scientists, 
given funds and facilities, may yet 
save the lives of countless men and 
animals. If that happens, it may also 
be possible for Africa not only to 
develop economically but to continue 
to be the world’s greatest reservoir 
of wild life. In short, man and his 
animals may yet win Africa's dra- 
matic survival war against its most 
deadly enemy—a tiny fly. 


Copyright, Science Illustrated 
(November, 1948) 


Bet a Millionaire 
IN THEIR BOOK, Bet a Million, the story of John W. Gates, 


the fabulous Chicago industrialist and gambler, authors Herman 
Kogan and Lloyd ‘Wendt tell Gates’ favorite gambling story con- 
cerning an old Negro waiter at a Palm Beach, Fla., resort. 
year the waiter served Gates during his winter vacation there and 
was the envy of the other employes because of Bet a Million's 
reputation as a tipper. 


Each 


One morning Gates was surprised to find another waiter at his 
table. He stared about the dining room until he found his regular 


waiter working in another section. 


“What's the matter? 


He summoned him and asked: 


Don't you like serving me?” 


“I sure do,” replied the waiter, “but you ain’t mine no more. 


I lost you’. . 


. Gates demanded an explanation. 


“Well,” replied the waiter, “last night we had a crap game and 


] kept losing and losing. Then I ran outta money. 
up—and I lost you, too.” 


So I put you 
Irv Kupcinet, Chicago Sun-Times 
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A father asks: ‘‘Why must my son be ‘white’ or ‘Negro’?” 


By David W. Evans 


Y SON David is three, going 
on four. He has blue eyes, 
curly blond hair and fair skin. 

He is a Negro. 

David is the son of an English- 
Irish-Italian girl. But he is also the 
son of an African-Indian-Welsh fa- 
ther. And that fact makes him a 
Negro in the minds of most Amer- 
icans, although he is as blond as a 
Swedish child. 

People tell me that I must give in 
to this system of classification—that 
I must put David into one racial 
group or another, so that he will have 
afirm footing in that group. So far, 
I have refused to do it. Why must 
David be “Negro” or ‘white’? Why 
can’t he simply be David Evans, Jr.: 
blond, tall for his age, full of ques- 
tions, fond of cheese ? 

How can I classify my son? If I 
tell David he is white, I would be 
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Condensed from Look 


giving him the burden of a lifelong 
lie. I would be undermining the 
code of honor and decency that I 
want him to have as a man. On the 
other hand, how can I tell him he is: 
a Negro?—that he will have all the 
duties of an American citizen but 
only a part of his benefits. How can 
I condemn him to the poorly paid 
jobs, the bad housing and, worst of 
all, to the “hidden discrimination” 
that exists in people's minds? 

I know a lot about this hidden dis- 
crimination. David's mother, The- 
resa, died when he was nine months 
old, largely because of it. I'll ex- 
plain what I mean. 

Terry was very weak after David 
was born in March, 1945. And she 
was advised to remain in the hospital 
for some time. She ignored this ad- 
vice mainly because of intolerance. 
Her weak condition and her loneli- 
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ness were made worse by people 
around her in the hospital who re- 
peatedly said cruel things to her be- 
cause she had married the man she 
loved—because he was a Negro. So 
Terry left the hospital. She had to 
return eventually, but apparently the 
damage was done. 

On December 8, 1945, while I was 
in the mid-Pacific on the way home 
to her, Terry died. During the en- 
tire period of her illness, I was over- 
seas with the Army, fighting against 
the very things that were destroying 
my home. 

As soon as I was discharged, I be- 
gan the job of getting our son David 
used to his varied racial background, 
I set out to have my son accepted as 
an individual and not on the basis of 
his race. As I have said, I believed 
that he was entitled to more than he 
would get as a Negro American. And 
at the same time, I did not wish him 
to deceive his fellow men. 

So far, I think I have been success- 
ful. And David seems happy. It’s 
true that he didn’t get quite as many 
presents on his third birthday as he 
did on his second, because the par- 
ents of some of his playmates learned 
that I was a Negro. But David didn’t 
notice the change. So far, he is still 
unscathed. 

But, what about David's future? 
Perhaps we can make a guess on the 
basis of some things that have hap- 
pened to me. 

First of all, will David have a fair 
Opportunity to earn his living? 

Because my skin is quite light, I 
have often been accepted for employ- 
ment in jobs that are not usually open 
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for Negroes. But often, too, I have 
been dismissed later with flimsy ex. 
cuses. I eventually decided that it 
would be best for me to take a civil 
service engineering position with the 
City of New York. It doesn’t pay 
as much as the same job in private 
industry might, but I know I am 
judged on the basis of my ability 
alone, 

With friendships and marriage, 
David may face much more delicate 
and complex problems. My own 
latest experience with this is still very 
fresh in my mind. 

After thinking it over, I decided 
recently that it would be better for 
David if I married again. A young 
white woman, whom I had known 
for some time, and I made plans to 
be married last summer. We had no 
fear of any objections from her fam- 
ily because her father had often 
worked for the cause of tolerance. 

But when we told my fiancée’s fa- 
ther about our plans, he became vio- 
lently angry. He asked her if she 
would dare to give him “a nigger 
son-in-law.” 

His hypocrisy accomplished noth- 
ing. It lost him the respect of his 
daughter. But it is this kind of in- 
consistency in American democracy 
that is so difficult for other nations to 
understand. America says it be 
lieves in freedom of religion, press, 
speech, and so forth. Yet when the 
individuals of this same America ate 
given a chance to practice the free- 
dom and tolerance they preach, they 
muff it. They allow bigots and cow- 
ards to influence their reason, They 
condemn a natural human relation- 
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ship as something unnatural. I con- 


tween what we say and what we do. 


tend that the American idea has suf- I am going to do my best to make 
fered immensely throughout the the American dream come true for 
wortld—which is about nine-tenths David. I don’t know whether I can 
non-white—by this difference be- do it alone or not. 


Copyright, Look (November 9, 1948) 
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Publie Defender 


PERHAPS the most-publicized name in judicial circles in the 
past decade has been that of T. Alan Goldsborough of the District 
of Columbia U. S. Court. He is the man that slapped a tremendous 
fine on John L. Lewis and the United Mine Workers to end two 
coal strikes in recent years. He is the judge who signed an injunc- 
tion to halt a nationwide railroad strike. 

The man who crossed swords with John L. Lewis first came to 
fame on the basis of his defense of two Negro youths in a sensa- 
tional murder trial. He was only 26 and the trial took place in the 
small Maryland town of Denton where he-lived at the time. The 
colored youths, James Paraway, 16, and Norman Mabel, 18, had 
admitted slugging and robbing a white man named James Coleman, 
who died shortly afterward. Goldsborough was appointed one of 
the Negroes’ public defenders and arrived at the courthouse just in 
time to help fight off a lynch mob that had formed. 

Succeeding in moving the trial to Elkton in nearby Cecil County, 
Goldsborough turned in a defense that is still talked about in law 
circles. Emphasizing that the crime was not premeditated and that 
the boys were very young, he unflinchingly cast blame for their 
crime on a society which denied the youths decent care. He pointed 
out that Paraway’s mother had sold him in exchange for a pig and 
that the boy had worked without wages since. 

Instead of the gallows, Paraway got life imprisonment and 
Mabel 18 years. 

As a result of his publicity in this trial, local Democrats ran him 
for Congress where he served for 18 years before being appointed 
to the Federal bench by President Roosevelt. 

Ralph Burns 
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How Louis Armstrong reached 
the topmost peak 
of the musical world 


The World's 
GREATEST 
HORI 
PLAYER 


By Jack Teagarden 
Condensed from Varsity 


NE NIGHT in May, 1921, I 

was sitting on a river dock at 

foot of Canal Street in New 

Orleans, watching the riverboats and 

listening to the singing of a group of 

ragged boys sprawled on nearby cot- 
ton bales. 
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At that time I was a young trom. 
bonist just breaking into music busi- 
ness with the band of that great jazz 
pianist, Peck Kelley. We were booked 
in Houston, Texas, for the following 
week and Peck had sent me to New 
Orleans to try to get Larry Shields, 
who had played clarinet with the 
original Old Dixieland Band, to join 
us. I had been unable to sign Larry, 
and was feeling mighty low. 

Suddenly, across the muddy waters 
of the Mississippi, came faint but 
bell-clear sounds of a high-pitched 
cornet. The kids immediately stopped 
singing and one of them said, “Heah 
come Louie an’ de Dixie Belle.” Then 
the excursion boat came closer and 
you could hear the whole band beat- 
ing out the background as the horn 
carried a solo of Lazy River. And by 
the time the boat had docked nearby, 
that cornet was filling the night with 
the hottest, the sweetest and purest 
jazz I'd ever heard. I asked one of 
the boys who the player was. 

“Why, dat’s ole ‘Gatemouf Louie’ 
Armstrong,” he said. Then, in a tone 
of complete reverence, he added, 
“Man, can dat rascal blow!” 

Later that night I heard him again, 
this time jamming it up in a Perdido 
Street honky-tonk with Kid Ory, 
Larry Shields, Sidney Bechet and a 
couple of the boys who were playing 
with him in Fats Marable’s band on 
the Dixie Belle. 

Louie wasn’t much to look at. Just 
a little guy with a big mouth. But, 
man, how he could blow that horn! 
They played those great old jazz tunes 
Livery Stable Blues, Tiger Rag, Tod- 
dler Blues, Dippermouth, the St. 
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Lonie and Sugarfoot Stomp. 

Every musician who sat in was 
wonderful, but I couldn't notice any- 
one but Armstrong. As he played 
he'd throw his head back, close his 
eyes, and the veins and muscles in his 


face and neck would swell until you'd © 


swear they’d burst. He'd take a tune 
and improvise 0:. .he same theme for 
a half hour or more—sometimes tak- 
ing as many as twenty-five choruses 
in a row. And each new chorus would 
be completely different from the one 
before. As he played, his improvisa- 
tions grew hotter and hotter and his 
style more simple—until in the end 
there was nothing but endless repeti- 
tion of a single fragment of melody. 
Or even a single note so high and 
pure that you couldn't believe it was 
teal. 

The next day I went back to Hous- 
ton, and shortly afterward took Louie 
and his jazz up the Mississippi to 
Natchez, Memphis, St. Louis and 
north to St. Paul. And later up the 
Ohio to Louisville, Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh. Then, in 1922, he joined 
King Oliver in the Lincoln Gardens 
in Chicago, and the following year 
he cut his first record with the King’s 
great Creole Jazz Band. And what an 
outfit that was! King and Louie, 
cornets; Honere Dutrey, trombone; 
Johnny Dodds, clarinet; Lil Arm- 
strong, piano; Bill Johnson, banjo; 
and Warren Dodds, drums. Most 
musicians think this was the hottest 
band ever set on wax. I bought all 
their records and learned plenty of 
jazz just listening to them. When we 
were playing tank towns, Peck would 
come over to my hotel room and we'd 
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play Chime Blues, in which is Louie's 
first recorded solo, and that amazing 
Snake Rag, in which Louie and the 
King do those two great cornet 
breaks. And we'd both cry like babies 
because it was so wonderful. 

It was a couple of years before I 
saw Louie again and even then he 
was beginning to become a legend 
among jazz players, but I followed 
him through his original Hot Five 
recordings with Louie and his cornet; 
Kid Ory, trombone; Johnny Dodds, 
clarinet; Lil Armstrong, piano; and 
Johnny St. Cyr, banjo. 

Our paths crossed briefly many 
times when I was with Ben Pollack 
and he was playing trumpet with 
Fletcher Henderson. But it was in 
New York where I really first got to 
know Louie. The second day after I 
arrived we were in the combination 
that recorded Knockin’ a Jug, for 
Okeh. 

That was 1929, the depression was 
beginning and jazz was in a bad way. 
Guy Lombardo, Wayne King, Isham 
Jones and the sweet bands were tak- 
ing over and most of the real jazz 
men were reading notes in the big 
bands or were out of work. The last 
New York refuge of Dixieland was 
in Harlem but what a great spot that 
was! Connie’s Inn, the Cotton Club, 
and Small’s were going full blast, 
and that section looked like an old 
version of New Orleans. Louie had - 
a band in Connie’s and was a smash 
hit, doubling in a revue called Hot 
Chocolates, in which he took his 
trumpet and that amazing jive sing- 
ing of his and made both himself and 
a song called Ain't Misbehavin’ 
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household words coast to coast. 
And almost every night I'd go up 
to Harlem and sit in on such jam 
sessions as I’d dreamed of. Louie and 
Bix; Father Hines, Miff Mole, Sidney 
Bechet, Happy Cauldwell, and a 


young drummer named Gene Krupa; ” 


Frank Teschemacher, Benny Good- 
man and many others. After one 
place would close we'd move to an- 
other and usually end up in a speak- 
easy playing until long after dawn. 

What wonderful jazz schooling 
that was! Even after a show and his 
regular dance skit at Connie’s, Louie 
never seemed to get tired of playing 
and he'd perform as well when only 
two people were left in a speakeasy 
as for his sold-out Broadway theatre 
job. 

Often he'd tell me about early New 
Orleans and how jazz was born— 
they called it “‘jass’”’ then. How, as a 
kid of eleven, he'd sneak into Dago 
Tony's Tonk in Storyville to listen to 
Bunk Johnson play cornet and to the 
old Pete Lalas Cabaret to hear King 
Oliver. Then in 1913, when he was 
thirteen years old, he celebrated New 
Year’s eve by firing his dad’s pistol 
into the air and was sent to jail and 
later to the Waifs’ Home For Boys 
where he learned to play a horn in 
the Home's band. Then how the 
King helped him with his playing and 
to get him his job when the King left 
Kid Ory’s band to go to Chicago to 
start his own. 

Louis Armstrong is one of the most 
generous men I’ve ever known. I've 
seen him give away his whole week’s 
salary to jazz players who were out of 
work, but even more important than 
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this is the influence that he has had 
on American music and musicians, If 
I've done anything in jazz it’s because 
of the things I’ve learned from him, 
And I know how much Louie and 
those first recordings of his in. 
fluenced Bix. 

I've been kicking around in music 
for more than twenty-eight years now 
and during that time I've played in 
big dance bands, recorded in small 
and large combinations and jammed 
it up in honky-tonks from New Or- 
leans to Norway with most of the big 
names in the business. But I don't 
think there ever has or ever will be 
another jazz horn player like Louis 
Armstrong—and I don’t exclude Bix, 
with whom I’ve played many times. 
Louis Armstrong is a real American 
Beethoven of Jazz. His lips and jaw 
muscles are so hard, and he has de- 
veloped his abdominal air pressure to 
such a point that he can hold a high 
C longer than any swing trumpeter 
who ever lived. Frequently he plays 
to high F and G above C. And in 
every register, his tones are absolutely 
pure. In his early days they had to 
move him twenty feet back so those 
high notes would record clearly. 

When we played in England the 
first time, jazz fans there wouldn't 
believe that he had really hit so many 
high C’s on the records they'd heard 
and asked if they hadn't been faked 
by having a clarinet carry into the 
upper register. And most of them 
wanted to examine his trumpet, think- 
ing that he had some sort of gadget 
concealed inside to make those high 
notes possible. Louie always dis- 
proved these legends by taking one 
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of their own trumpets and producing 
the usual Armstrong results. 

Today I’m touring with a fine com- 
bination known as Louie Armstrong's 
All-Star Group and I think he is play- 
ing better than ever. And every day 
he is making new fans through those 
wonderful old records that are now 
being reissued. 

Fad music may come and go but 
the jazz that the King and Bix gave 
their lives to, and which Louie has 


made as new as tomorrow, will, I 
think, always live. 

Recently someone asked Louie 
what he thought about the newest fad 
—re-bop. 

“Why, Gate, re-bop sound like a 
cheap ukelele out of tune with some- 
one practicin’ on it all the time.” I’m 
not sure just how clear this is but 
you'll understand what he means 


when you hear his golden trumpet. 


Copyright, Varsity 
(December, 1948) 


The Whammy That Worked 


WHEN Jake Bird, a 45-year-old Louisiana Negro, was arrested 


for the ax murder of a Tacoma housewife and her daughter, he told 
a detective: “Wait and see. You policemen and judges will be 
settin’ and waitin’ at the pearly gates a long time before I roll up.” 

But his prediction seemed empty when he was convicted and 
sentenced to hang in January. Then things started happening. On 
January 1, Judge E. D. Hodge who had conducted Bird's trial, 
died unexpectedly. Next, Chief Deputy Clerk Roy Scott, who had 
handled the filing of the original papers connected with the case, 
died—inexplicably. 

Then Bird started talking to save his skin. Just before his exe- 
cution date, he began to reel off confessions claiming he had slain 
29 persons and could solve 14 other violent deaths covering 20 
years and 12’ states. Eager cops dusted off their unsolved murder 
records and begged Governor Mon C. Wallgren to stay Bird’s 
execution for further questioning. 

Bird's stall worked and he was reprieved for 60 days while Un- 
dersheriff Joe Karpach investigated his stories. Then shortly after 
the investigation, Undersheriff Karpach died of a heart ailment. 

Then Detective Lieutenant Sherman Lyons, who first reported 
Bird’s “whammy,” died of a heart attack, and Jake was still await- 
ing a State Supreme Court decision on his appeal for a new trial. 
San Francisco Chronicle 
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RADIOGRAMS * Rochester makes $700 per air minute on the Jack 
Benny show . . . Maxine Sullivan has done a series of recorded 
shows for the British Broadcasting System as a result of her popu- 
larity during her recent visit to London and Loch Lomond . , 
One of the changes made in song lyrics to cut out stereotypes on 
radio broadcasts has been in ''Kentucky Babe.'' The line, '' 
your kinky woolly head on your Mammy's breast'' has been revised 
by at least one singer to ''Lay your little curly head''... 
School principal 0. C. W. Taylor has been named public relations 
director in charge of Negro programs by New Orleans' Station WNOE 

. Billie Holiday riled the directors of ''We, the People'' 
when she walked out on a script they prepared for her. The show's 
writer pleaded with her while cast waited. She finally changed 
her mind and went on. Among those waiting for her to make up her 
mind was the show's star—Charles Boyer... 


It's the story of a white man who lived among the Hottentots in 
South Africa and became chieftain of a whole tribe of his descend- 
ants . . . Bucklin Moon's new novel about a Florida middle class 
Negro family is called ''Without Magnolias'' and due out this month 
, . Headline of the year was the Daily Worker's on their review 
of Walter White's ''A Man Called White.'' It read: ''An Insurance 
Man's Success Story in Selling Civil Rights'' . . . William 
Gardner Smith, whose first novel ''The Last of the Conquerors'' was 
a big success, credits his uncle with inspiration to reach fora 
career. His uncle was Charles Gilpin, the great Negro actor... 
FEPC is the subject of a book Urban League's Julius J. Thomas is 
~ doing for Funk & Wagnall . . . John Hewlett's ''Harlem Story'' 
is being used as the basis for a ballet by Choreographer "s Workshop 


inNew York... 
x 


BRAIN TRUST BEAT * Howard University's dentistry school has 
a German woman refugee in its freshman class of 55. She's one of 
1100 who applied for admission . . . The number of Negro college 
degree holders in Georgia has gone up by six times in the last five 
years . . . Catholic colleges in Washington, D.C., claim discrin- 
ination against Negroes has been completely eliminated .. . The 
traditional blue uniform of Tuskegee men students is being en- 
dangered by the high cost of materials . . . A Negro youth from 
‘LaSalle College in Philadelphia is president of the mixed U.S. 
National Student Association . . . New York's Cardinal Francis 
Spellman has taken an active interest in eliminating racial bars 
in Catholic institutions .. . 
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_ LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * A cinch best seller, even if only 
for its title, should be ''King of the Bastards'' by Sarah Millin. 


STAGE DOOR JOHNNY * Talk about a musical version of ''Anna 
Lucasta'' is getting more persistent with Harold Arlen supposed 
to be writing the score. Lena Horne is being sought for the lead 
in the show, tentatively set for next Fall .. . George Jean 
Nathan picks the play, ''The Nigger,'' as one of his nominations 
as ''The Ten Dramatic Shocks of All Times.'' Produced in 1909, 
the play had a ''Kingsblood'' motif with the hero getting gasps 
from the audience when he admits to his white sweetheart that 
he is Negro . . . Father George Dunne, who did the controversial 
"Trial by Fire,'' has written another play, ''Phyllis Sits 
Tight,'' about race prejudice ina ladies' rest room. . . Escape 
to-a West Indies island is the theme of a play that may hit the 
Broadway boards soon. low- 
ing'' . . . Ossie Davis, last seen on Broadway in Ruth Gordon's 
ill-fated ''Leading Lady'' is writing aplay . . . American Negro 
Theater having policy troubles after putting on series of financial 
flops. Some actors seek end of professional status . .. Poet 
Melvin Tolson who teaches at Langston U. is writingaplay... 


OK 


SPORTSCOPE *% Although Jackie Robinson is spending this winter 
in New York, he still intends to settle down in California when 
he quits baseball . . . Percy Peters, Louisville Negro elevator 
operator, claims to know more facts about the Kentucky Derby than 
any living man. He's attended every race for the past 38 years 
. . . The price tag of $500,000 that Branch Rickey has put on Don 
Newcombe has scared away all bids by other major league clubs . 

Joe Louis' biggest weakness as a golfer remains his putting . 
Larry Doby's favorite reading aside from sports magazines is 
Shakespeare . . . They're calling new featherweight champ Sandy 
Saddler the pint-sized Dempsey because of his wallop. His acces- 
sion to the throne gives Negroes four of the eight boxing titles 


today... 
wT 


CRYSTAL BALL *% Navy will get its first Negro aviation ensign 
next year . . . Private housing projects for Negroes will be in- 
creasing in the next few years. Builders have discovered that 
they are good business . . . Jackie Robinson will have his best 
Season to date in 1949 . . . First piece of civil rights legisla- 
tion to be passed by Congress will be the anti-poll tax bill . ‘ 


Haiti's exposition opening in December will touch off biggest 

tourist boom in island's history . . . Ralph Bunche will get top 

State Department post after term of service with UN. . . Highest 

pest ever held in government by a Negro will be awarded William H. 
tie for his loyalty to Truman in election... 
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NAACP’s Walter White first showed courage and militance 
'n fight against racial injustice by first hand investigation of lynchings 


MR. 
WHITE 
GOES TO A 


By E. J. Kahn, Jr. 
Reprinted from New Yorker 


HEN Walter Francis White, 

an affable, bouncy, self-confi- 

dent Negro who, as secretary 
and principal spokesman of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, is probably 
the most stentorian advocate of the 
Negro’s rights in the country, joined 
the staff of the organization, thirty 
years ago, an introductory photo- 
gtaph of him in the association's 
monthly journal, the Crisis, was ac- 
companied by a caption’ noting that 
he was young colored man.” 

If the magazine hadn't taken pains 
to label him, its readers could hardly 
have guessed his race; White is so 
fair-skinned that a great many cham- 
pions of white supremacy could play 
Topsy to his Eva. 


White was then twenty-four. His 
job at first consisted in the main of 
investigating lynchings, an assign- 
ment for which his deceptive facade 
made him eminently suited. Lynch- 
ings were then much more common 
than they are today. The national 
total of such atrocities for 1917 was 
fifty; for 1947, it was one. 

Thirty years ago, the association, 
which has always been eager to obtain 
reliable information on lynchings and 
which regards law-enforcement offi- 
cers in lynch communities as not en- 
tirely dependable sources, was look- 
ing for a versatile intelligence agent 
who could mingle freely with all 
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members, whatever their color, in 
those communities. Two field inves- 
tigators, one white and one colored, 
would, of course, have been a satis- 
factory solution, but the N.A.A.C.P., 
which now has over half a million 
dues-paying members, then had less 
than ten thousand, and it could barely 
afford a single operative. White, who 
started off at a salary of twelve hun- 
dred dollars a year, was the perfect 
economy-size double-duty package. 
He was young, spry, fearless, per- 
ceptive, glib, and, above all, reversi- 
ble. He could gain the confidence of 
Southern Negroes because he had 
been conditioned by a boyhood in the 
colored section of Atlanta. He could 
hobnob with Southern whites because 
of his outward resemblance to them 
and because of a genuine Georgia ac- 
cent that precluded their suspecting 
him of being a prying agitator from 
up North. 

From 1918 to 1928, White, work- 
ing out of the association’s head- 
quarters, in New York, conducted 
on-the-spot inquiries into forty-one 
lynchings and eight race riots, most 
of which took place in parts of the 
Deep South where, if the true nature 
of his business had become known 
before he got out of town, he might 
well have been lynched himself. 

He just did get out of town in time 
one day in 1919, after going to 
Elaine, Arkansas, to check up on a 
rowdy local affair during which three 


white men and two hundred Negroes" 


were killed, and as the result of which 
seventy-nine Negroes and no white 
men were indicted for murder, insur- 
rection, and a number of other anti- 
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social offenses. White stopped off at 
Little Rock, on his way to Elaine, to 
ask the governor of the state his 
views on the incident. Without go- 
ing into the question of his color, he 
represented himself as a reporter for 
a Chicago newspaper, which, in a 
sense, he was, for he had a telegram 
from its managing editor saying he’d 
be glad to look at any articles White 
wrote about his trip. The governor 
received him cordially and gave him 
an autographed photograph. He also 
gave him a note to the authorities at 
Elaine, requesting that they let him 
interview some of the seventy-nine 
defendants being held in jail there. 
White went on to Elaine and was 
walking toward the prison when a 
Negro brushed against him and whis- 
pered that he had better head for the 
next outgoing train. Someone had 
recognized White in Little Rock, it 
seemed, and word had been passed 
to Elaine that an N.A.A.C.P. Negro 
posing as a white journalist was on 
his way there for no good purpose. 
White strolled as casually as possible 
in the circumstances to the railroad 
station, where a Memphis-bound 
local was just pulling in. He hopped 
on board, although the conductor 
tried to dissuade him. ‘You ought 
to stick around a little longer,” he 
said. “I hear there’s a damn yaller 
nigger down here passing for white, 
and the boys are going to have some 
fun with him.” White murmured 
that he had urgent business elsewhere 
and that he always put business ahead 
of pleasure. When he got to Mem- 
phis, he called upon, and surprised, 
some friends who had begun to in- 
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vestigate a fast-flying rumor that he 
had been lynched. 

White went to work for the asso- 
ciation on January 31, 1918. Twelve 
days later, on Lincoln’s Birthday, 
some boys in Estill Springs, Ten- 
nessee, a small, economically de- 
pressed town halfway between Nash- 
ville and Chattanooga, had some fun 
with a Negro, their particular sport 
involving the use of red-hot pokers. 
Within a week, White took off on his 
first fact-finding mission. He intro- 
duced himself around the town as a 
fellow who was thinking of buying a 
parcel of land in that part of the 
country, and the residents of Estill 
Springs, perhaps because he seemed a 
harbinger of prosperity, received him 
warmly and garrulously, so he was 
able to complete his first assignment 
with gratifying ease. 

Most lynchings occur in such out- 
of-the-way areas, and White, while 
on safari, would usually approach his 
destination by way of the nearest big 
or medium-sized city, where he 
would get in touch with people, both 
white and colored, who were known 
to be well disposed toward the 
N.A.A.C.P. As a rule, they could 
steer him to people closer to the scene 
of the crime who knew something 
about it and were willing to talk. 
When White couldn’t get such a lead 
and had to go into a lynch town 
without briefing, he would pretend, 
while among its white residents, to 
be a journalist or student or tourist; 
among its colored residents, if on 
sizing up the situation he deemed it 
unwise to disclose his identity, he 
would call himself a travelling sales- 
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man of insurance policies, hair 


straightener, or skin bleach. He 


would manifest an elaborate lack of 
interest in the lynching until some. 
body else brought the subject up. In 
a small town, that never took long. 
Sometimes he would have the good 
fortune to run into a local booster— 
a deputy sheriff, say—who would tell 
him, with relish and occasionally with 
pride, all the details of a lynching, 
down to and including the names of 
the leaders of the mob. 

Once, in Tulsa, White himself 
was briefly an arm of the law. He 
went there in 1921 to look into some 
trouble that was brewing because a 
white woman had accused a colored 
man of trying to rape her in a de- 
partment-store elevator she was opet- 
ating. Word of this charge got 
around fast, and was followed, in 
short order, by homicide, looting, and 
White. He reached Tulsa about the 
time that some of the white members 
of the community decided they might 
be attacked by the colored citizens. 
To relieve these fears, the municipal 
authorities augmented the standing 
forces of law and order by designat- 
ing enough temporary deputy sheriffs 
to make up several posses. White 
happened along during the swearing- 
in ceremonies, and, being light- 
skinned and blond-haired, was ad- 
judged to have all the necessary qual- 
ifications for investiture. He was 


‘handed a revolver, assigned to an 


automobile with five other armed 
men, and authorized to shoot any 
Negro he thought obstreperous. The 
area their car patrolled proved to be 
a pacific one, so the six deputy 
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sheriffs passed the time by discussing 
the lofty principles of the Ku Klux 
Klan and the nefarious ones of the 
N.A.A.C.P. 

White later tried, with subversive 
intent, to join the Klan, but his appli- 
cation was turned down, possibly be- 
cause the Klan’s committee of admis- 
sions felt that, despite his estimably 
light skin, he was too cultured to 
mix well with the boys. He has 
nevertheless had many dealings with 
them, and the Klan once accidentally 
put his position as a leader of Ne- 
groes in considerable jeopardy. In 
1937, President Roosevelt appointed 
Senator Hugo Black, of Alabama, to 
fill a vacancy in the United States 
Supreme Court, and not long after 
Black’s nomination had been con- 
firmed, the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
revealed, in a series of articles that 
won their author, Ray Sprigle, a 
Pulitzer Prize, that the new justice 
had been a member of the Klan. 
Black was in Europe when this ex- 
posé was published, and when asked 
for a statement on it for home con- 
sumption he attested to his own fair- 
mindedness by pointing out that his 
secretary was a Catholic, his law clerk 
a Jew, and one of his close friends a 
Negro—Walter White. 

A good many colored people, to 
whom the Klan was, and is, the es- 
sence of anathema, thought that 
Black should be immediately removed 
from his post, and, as far as that 
went, White from his, too. White 
boldly defied a tradition that, as 
Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish soci- 
Ologist, has put it in his An American 
Dilemma, “No Negro leader can ex- 
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pect to remain popular if he supports 
a white man who is reputed to be 


anti-Negro.” White insisted that 
Black was not anti-Negro, had lived 
down his shady past, and would make 
a perfectly satisfactory Supreme Court 
justice, a point of view that most 
other Negroes have since come to 
share. This summer, Sprigle once 
more achieved national renown, with 
another series of provocative articles 
in the Post-Gazette, telling how he, a 
white man, had lived for four weeks 
in the Deep South while pretending 
to be a light-skinned Negro. He was 
aided in this fruitful deception by a 
darker-skinned, authentically Negro 
guide, who had been introduced to 
him, Sprigle acknowledged gratefully 
in his first article, by Walter White. 
Sprigle’s adventures were serialized 
in the New York Herald Tribune, 
which also published some readers’ 
comments on them. Among them 
was a letter recommending that 
Sprigle be awarded a second Pulitzer 
Prize, a suggestion ringingly ad- 
vanced by Walter White. 

White submitted lengthy reports to 
the association on all his investiga- 
tions, some of them containing prac- 
tically every detail relevant to a lynch- 
ing except the signatures of the guilty 
parties, and his work led to many de- 
mands by the N.A.A.C.P. for the 
ptosecution and punishment of mem- 
bers of lynch mobs he had put the 
finger on. It didn’t, however, lead to 
the conviction of anybody for any- 
thing, a fact that was an important 
argument in the association's long 
campaign to persuade Congress that 
the way to stamp out lynching is to 
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‘enact suitable federal leg’slation. 
White made considerable personal 
use of his grisly research, too, in 
many speeches and articles. His fa- 
vorite lynching, from a propagandis- 
tic point of view, was that of Mrs. 
Mary Turner, an ill-starred colored 
woman of southern Georgia, who 
was killed there in May, 1918. A 
white farmer had been murdered by 
a Negro, and extralegal justice had 
immediately been meted out not only 
to the man who had committed the 
crime but also to nine men who 
hadn't. Mrs. Turner was lynched be- 
cause, after her husband, one of the 
innocent men, had been killed, she 
had declared publicly that if she 
could establish the identity of his 
murderers she would seek to have 
warrants sworn out for their arrest. 
In White's report on the price she 
paid for this temerity, he wrote, 
“The murder of the Negro men was 
deplorable enough in itself, but the 
method by which Mrs. Mary Turner 
was put to death was so revolting and 
the details are so horrible that it is 
with reluctance that the account is 
given.”” White managed to overcome 
his reluctance and horror sufficiently 
to give the account several hundred 
times during the next twenty years 
or so. His harrowing recital of this 
incident became known, after a while, 
as “the Mary Turner speech,” and it 
rarely failed to elicit shudders from 
his audiences. Every now and then, 
White would inadvertently make the 
Mary Turner speech, with diminish- 
ing effect, to an audience containing 
people who had already heard it a 
couple of times. Once, as White pre- 
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pared to lecture a crowd in Harlem, a 
man stood up and called out, “Please 
don’t lynch Mary Turner tonight, 
Walter.” 

White has probably written more 
about lynching than anyone else in 
the world, not excepting Westbrook 
Pegler. His major treatment of the 
theme was a book entitled Rope and 
Faggot: A Biography of Judge 
Lynch, which he wrote twenty years 
ago while living in France on a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship. This subsidy 
had been granted him because of the 
literary promise he had shown in two 
novels he had dashed off, in the 
twenties, between investigations. 
White became a fiction writer in 
1922. In reviewing a novel about 
Negro life for Smart Set that year, he 
criticized it sharply, on the ground 
that its author, being a white man, 
hadn't been able to get inside his 
characters. H. L. Mencken, one of 
the editors, thereupon suggested to 
White that inasmuch as he was on the 
inside he ought to do the job himself. 
White reacted to this notion with sen- 
sational speed; he retired to a friend’s 
house in Massachusetts and com- 
pleted a book in twelve days. He 
even had strength left to count the 
words in it; there were, he noted 
meticulously in a dairy, sixty-three 
thousand three hundred and fifty of 
them. “The most thrilling, enjoyable 
experience yet in my life,” he noted 
further, referring to the pleasures of 
composition. The book, published in 
1924, was called The Fire in the 
Flint, a title taken from an English 
proverb, ‘The fire in the flint never 
shows until it is struck.” The novel 
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dealt with a young Negro doctor, a 
graduate of a medical school in the 
North, who returned to his home in 
southern Georgia to practice. The 
doctor believed in being calm and 
sensible about race relations and dis- 
agreed with Negroes who felt that in 
order to earn the right to live de- 
cently they had to attack discrimina- 
tion and segregation—frontally, if 
possible—instead of trying to make 
the best of the situation. White him- 
self has always espoused the frontal 
attack, and eventually he brought his 
doctor around to it, too. (The doc- 
tor's sister was raped and his brother 
murdered by white men while the 
protagonist was making up his 
mind). At the end of the book, the 
aroused physician was burned at the 
stake after being falsely accused of 
the rape of a white patient whose life 
he had saved. The Fire in the Flint 
stirred up quite a fuss. It was 
roundly denounced by the book re- 
viewers for many Southern news- 
papers, and Laurence Stallings, for 
referring to its author as “Mr.” in a 
favorable review of it published in 
the New York World, was read out 
of Macon, Georgia, his birthplace, 
by a newspaper publisher there. 
White's second novel, Flight, pub- 
lished two years later, was the story 
of a young, fair-skinned Creole 
woman from New Orleans who mi- 
grated to Harlem with an illegitimate 
son named Jean, decided to ‘‘pass’’ as 
white, moved downtown, married a 
white man, eventually became dis- 
gusted with the artificiality and in- 
tolerance of the white world, and, in 
the very last paragraph of the book, 
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moved back to Harlem. White con- 
cluded: 

“Free! Free! Free!” she whis- 
pered exultantly as with firm tread 
she went down the steps. ‘Petit Jean 
—my own people—and happiness!” 
was the song in her heart as she hap- 
pily strode through the dawn, the 
rays of the morning sun dancing 
lightly upon the more brilliant gold 
of her hair .. . 

Despite its rhapsodic ending, this 
book did not attract as much atten- 
tion as its predecessor, and White re- 
tired from the field of fiction and 
turned to Rope and Faggot, which, 
though now somewhat dated, is still 
one of the most authoritative works 
ever compiled about lynching. ‘This 
book should be read by every citizen 
of the United States,” Clarence Dar- 
row said in a review of it. “It might 
possibly do them some good.” The 
book had a notably non-beneficial 
effect, though, on a number of citi- 
zens of the United States, who, after 
reading it or reading about it, took 
the attitude that it was White’s third 
work of fiction and recommended 
that its author be tarred, feathered, 
and strung up on a tree. 

White's first-hand acquaintance 
with interracial violence began forty- 
two years ago, in Atlanta, where his 
father, George W. White, was a 
postman. The senior White had a lot 
of ground to cover and often made 
his rounds by horse and buggy. He 
sometimes took Walter along for 
company. On September 7, 1906, 
when Walter was thirteen, a race riot _ 
flared up in Atlanta, resulting in the 
death of more than a dozen Negroes. 
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Walter and his father were out dis- 
tributing mail during the worst of it, 
but since the postman was as light- 
colored as his son, they weren't 
molested. 

The next day, however, a mob of 
white men descended upon the Ne- 
gro sections of the city. The Whites 
and their seven children—two boys 
and five gitls—lived in a two-story 
frame house almost on the dividing 
line between a white and a colored 
residential section of Atlanta. Their 
home was considerably more elegant 
than the homes of most Negroes, be- 
_ ing painted, for one thing, and it was 

in better shape than many nearby 
white homes, too. Some members of 
the mob who knew that it was oc- 
cupied by Negroes thought it was too 
fine for them. To rectify matters, 
the leaders of the mob announced 
that they were going to burn the 
house down. As soon as the Whites 
got word of this scheme, the father 
borrowed two pistols from a neigh- 
bor—one for himself and one for 
Walter. (The other son was away 
from home at the time.) They sent 
Mrs. White and the girls to the rear 
of the house, stationed themselves at 
two parlor windows, and prepared to 
go down fighting. As the mob ap- 
proached the house, it was dispelled 
by a few shots fired from an adjacent 
building, and shortly thereafter the 
authorities got the situation in hand. 
Walter's parents were both natives 
of Georgia. According to a study 
made by a Harvard anthropologist, 
his mother was one-sixteenth Negro, 
one-sixteenth American Indian, and 
seven-eighths white. She had golden 


hair, blue eyes, and white skin. His 
father, the anthropologist found, was 
a quadroon — one-fourth Negro, 
three-fourths white. He was a mail- 
man for forty-three years. He began 
at a salary of a hundred dollars a 
month and by 1921, when he retired, 
had advanced to a hundred and fifty 
a month. 

He died ten years later, at the age 
of seventy, after being hit by an auto- 
mobile. The driver of the car wasa 
white doctor, who rushed his uncon- 
scious and seemingly Caucasian vic- 
tim to the white wing of an Atlanta 
hospital. The elderly man was lying 
on an examination table there when 
the hospital staff learned from a rela- 
tive who had been summoned that he 
was a Negro. They promptly had him 
carried across the street to the colored 
ward, where, without violating any 
local segregation ordinances, he died 
seventeen days later. 

The senior Whites moved in the 
best colored social circles, and, as far 
as their son knows, they never con- 
templated living in another city or in 
another part of Atlanta and passing 
themselves off as white people, as 
they could readily have done. None 
of their children ever tried to pass, 
either. Both parents were outstand- 
ingly devout members of a colored 
Congregational Church and would 
have no truck with smoking, drink- 
ing, or the reading on Sundays of any 
novel less than twenty-five years old. 
Their first son, George, who died in 
1945, became associate secretary of 
the American Missionary Association, 
an organization dedicated to provid: 
ing schooling for Negroes in the 
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South and in Africa. Of the daugh- 
ters, four are still living. One is 
married to a railway mail clerk, one 
to a real-estate man, and one to an 


- insurance executive. The other, who 


is unmarried, is an official of the At- 
Janta School of Social Work. 

Walter, the fourth child, was born 
on July 1, 1893. He attended the 
preparatory school of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, then the only institution in 
the state where a Negro could obtain 
a high-school education. During 
weekends and vacations, he worked 
to supplement his father’s income, 
which, though above that of most 
Negro breadwinners in Georgia, had 
to be spread pretty thin to take care 
of a family of nine. 

At the age of ten, Walter—then, 
as now, a person of uncommon ener- 
gy—became an errand boy for a tai- 
lor, starting off at fifty cents a week 
for a seventy-five-hour week and 
working his way up from that two- 
thirds-of-a-cent hourly wage rate to 
two cents an hour. As he grew older, 
his employment became increasingly 
gainful. Between college semesters 
at Atlanta University, he earned, as 
ahotel bellhop, a dollar a day, plus, 
of course, considerably more in tips. 
In the summer of 1915, after his 
junior year, he was a salesman for the 
Standard Life Insurance Company, of 
Atlanta, and upon graduating went 
back to the company as a cashier, ex- 
pecting to make insurance his career. 

In 1916, the white and colored 
citizens of Atlanta became embroiled 
in a lively but bloodless argument 
when the city decided to stop offer- 
ing a public-school education to Ne- 
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groes beyond the sixth grade. Up to 
then, colored children had been per- 
mitted to go all the way through the 
seventh grade. In order to lend 
strength to the Negro side of the de- 
bate, some of the colored members of 
the community formed a branch of 
the N.A.A.C.P., then a small organi- 
zation only seven years old. White 
took an enthusiastic part in the enter- 
prise, and he was elected secretary of 
the new group. To help things get 
rolling, the national headquarters of 
the association sent its field secretary, 
the late James Weldon Johnson, to 
Atlanta to speak at a meeting. John- 
son was impressed by the vigor and 
earnestness with which White hurled 
himself into the battle for the seventh 
grade, which the Negroes eventuall 
won, and a year later, when the 
N.A.A.C.P. was looking for a man to 
investigate lynchings, he recom- 
mended White. Johnson subsequent- 
ly became national secretary and chief 
executive of the organization. He 
resigned in 1930 to devote himself 
to writing, and White succeeded him, 
as acting secretary. White was for 
mally designated secretary in 1931, 
and has had the post ever since. It is a 
full-time and taxing one, which pays 
only a modest salary, but White man- 
ages to fit in enough writing and 
lecturing on the side to bring his in- 
come up to a comfortable total. 
When White came to New York 
to work at the association’s headquar- 
ters, he took a furnished room in a 
Harlem boarding house run by a lady 
who knew the recipes for, according 
to a tabulation her tenant made, 
ninety-two soups. Quickly catching 
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on to the competitive nature of life 
in New York, White resolved to out- 
do his landlady and collect recipes for 
ninety-three soups, as well as for 
other dishes. Not long after he 
switched from fiction to nonfiction, 
he decided to turn out a book about 
Negro cooking, containing all ascer- 
tainable recipes for soups and touch- 
ing upon other matters that he con- 
sidered relevant to the subject, in- 
cluding a theory that some South Car- 
olina slaves, just before the Civil 
War, were put in a rebellious frame 
of mind when their masters compelled 
them to eat huge quantities of can- 
vasback duck or go hungry. White 


got an advance on the cookbook, and 


he also got himself a researcher, a 
young woman who conscientiously 
toured the South accumulating little- 
known recipes and kitchen lore. She 


 - ultimately used her experiences prof- 


itably by becoming a consultant for 
General Foods and for H. J. Heinz, 
but White never quite got around to 
tackling his end, and last spring, to 
his dismay, somebody else brought 
out a book that covered much the 
same ground. White once tried to 
prepare a dish his researcher had un- 
earthed, a variety of Brunswick stew, 
but he gave up on being confronted 
with the injunction ‘Fold in a couple 
of squirrels.” White is a man of 
strongly sybaritic inclinations, and, 
despite his culinary frustrations, he 
has managed to acquire something of 
a reputation as an authority on food 
and drink. 

Toward the end of 1921, a girl 
named Leah Gladys Powell became a 
secretary for the N.A.A.C.P., and a 
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few months later White married her, 
Mrs. White, a native of Philadelphia, 
is dark-skinned, and is considered by 
many of her acquaintances the most 
beautiful woman they ever saw. She 
is part Negro, part white, and part 
American Indian. Her father was a 
concert baritone, and she had a brief 
fling at the stage; the year after her 
marriage, she had a small singing role 
in a Broadway production of Deep 
River, an operetta with an all-colored 
cast. The Whites have two children, 
a girl and a boy, respectively twenty- 
five and twenty-one. Their daughter, 
Jane, was graduated in 1944 from 
Smith, where she was the first Negro 
ever to be elected head of the student 
governing body. She then went on 
the stage, and played the leading role, 
three years ago, in Strange Fruit. Last 
spring, in a City Center revival of 
The Insect Comedy, she played a but- 
terfly and a moth. The son, Walter 
Carl Darrow White, is a junior at 
Swarthmore. His second middle 
name was given him in honor of 
Clarence Darrow, with whom his 
father became friendly in 1925, when 
their combined efforts helped a col- 
ored doctor in Detroit win the right 
to live in a house he had bought in 
a previously all-white neighborhood. 
Young Walter's first middle name is 
a catchall tribute to three of his fath- 
er’s friends: Carl Van Doren, Carl 
Van Vechten, and Dr. Carl Roberts, 
a Chicago surgeon. 

The Whites live in a five-room 
apartment at 409 Edgecombe Avenue, 
overlooking the Harlem River, in that 
part of Harlem known as Sugar Hill, 
its fanciest residential section. Indis- 
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putably, the most splendid apartment 
house on Sugar Hill is 409 Edge- 
combe; it has a doorman, an elevator 
with an operator, and a fine view of 
the Bronx. Ebony, a Negro counter- 
part of Life, said, in an article on the 
Whites a couple of years ago, that 
their home was known in Harlem as 
“the White House of Negro Amer- 
ica.” Probably few Negroes have 
ever called it that, except, in a jok- 
ing way, the paterfamilias himself. 
White delights in making puns on 
his name, his color, and his race; the 
title he chose for his autobiography 
was “A Man Called White,” and be- 
fore selecting that he toyed lovingly 
with “White in Name Only” and 
“Not Black but White.” Five years 
ago, Mayor LaGuardia set up a citi- 
zens’ committee to make a survey of 
racial tensions in Harlem and desig- 
nated White and Algernon Black of 
the Ethical Culture Society, a white 
man, the co-chairmen. “It was the 
Black and White Committee,” White 
remarked gaily to a friend recently, 
“except that Mr. Black was white 
and Mr. White was black.” Except— 
as his confused friend realized an 
hour later—that the black Mr. White 
was not black but white. 

White was appointed to that com- 
mittee soon after he and LaGuardia 
spent the feverish night of August 1, 
1943, together. That was the occa- 
sion of the nearest thing to a full- 
scale race riot Harlem has ever had. 
It began when a white municipal po- 
liceman shot a colored military po- 
liceman in the shoulder during an 
altercation in a hotel lobby. It de- 
Veloped that the city policeman had 
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acted quite within his rights, since 
the military policeman had tried to 
interfere with him while he was mak- 
ing a legitimate arrest, but in a few 
minutes, word flashed throughout 
Harlem that a white cop had killed a 
colored soldier, just for the hell of it. 
The disturbance generated by this 
rumor, coming on top of a long series 
of insults to Negroes in uniform, 
resulted in the death of five people, 
the injuring of three hundred, and 
five million dollars’ property damage. 

White and LaGuardia, both im- 
pulsive and courageous men, rushed 
into the thick of things as soon- as 
they learned what was going on. They 
made their way independently to the 
West 123rd Street police station, 
which was serving as a temporary 
headquarters for the city officials who 
were trying to calm things down. La- 
Guardia and White decided to go out 
together in a patrol car and yell at 
people on the streets to get off them, 
and they entered into a brief debate 
as to which of them should sit next 
to the driver and which should sit 
closer to the window, and thus be in 
the more vulnerable spot if anybody 
happened to throw anything in that 
direction. LaGuardia exercised his 
mayoral authority and took the win- 
dow seat, and off they went, scooting 
about in strident fraternity. When 
the police reported that an unruly 
mob of white people was forming 
on Park Avenue, to the south of the 
125th Street railway station, with the 
object of marching west and getting 
in some random licks, White and La- 
Guardia sped to the spot, presumably 
intending to establish a two-man road 
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block. They found that they had be- 
come excited over a rumor, too. 

In the nineteen-twenties, the cab- 
arets and intellectuals of Harlem were 
simultaneously “discovered” by in- 
trepid adventurers from lower Man- 
hattan, and such Negro artists as 
Josephine Baker, Arna Bontemps, 
Roland Hayes, Langston Hughes, Bill 
Robinson, and Ethel Waters finally 
achieved recognition outside their 
own circle. Carl Van Vechten served 
as chief liaison man with white so- 
ciety for many talented colored peo- 
ple, and White introduced him to a 
number of the Negroes he sponsored. 
One night in the early twenties, 
White invited Van Vechten to dine 
at his home and to listen to a few 
songs by Marian Anderson, who was 
then little known. (In 1939, after 
Miss Anderson had been prevented 
from singing in Constitution Hall, in 
Washington, by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, White, who 
has a fine sense of the dramatic, staged 
a substitute concert for her in front 
of the Lincoln Memorial, which at- 
tracted an audience of seventy-five 
thousand, seventy-one thousand more 
than the capacity of Constitution 
Hall.) Another time, he invited Hey- 
wood Broun to his home to hear Paul 
Robeson sing. The next day, Broun 
wrote an enthusiastic column about 
Robeson, just in time to persuade 
many music lovers to attend a recital 
of Robeson’s that had aroused scant 
public interest. White and Robeson 
used to be great friends, but they 
don’t see much of each other now- 
adays, mainly because they have pur- 
sued divergent political paths. Robe- 
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son has for some time been identified 
with the extreme Left, and White js 
resolutely opposed to Communists 
and their sympathizers. The N.A.A. 
C.P., in large part because of its sec- 
retary’s strong convictions, has been 
noticeably inhospitable to Commu- 
nists and pro-Communists, and Robe- 
son, though he is active in a lot of 
other organizations, has had conspicu- 
ously little to do with the association, 

The inability of Robeson and 
White to see eye to eye is sympto- 
matic of the lack of political uni- 
formity among Negroes. In various 
parts of the country, both the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic machines 
have always been able to count on the 
unblinking allegiance of large num- 
bers of Negroes, no matter what the 
major parties’ platforms or candidates 
might say or do; this year, however, 
they lost many colored supporters to 
the Progressive Party, which has been 
wooing them. The N.A.A.C.P. for- 
bids its members to involve the or- 
ganization in any way when they 
take a political stand, and White pro- 
fesses to be strictly nonpartisan him. 


~ self, but he made it clear that he dis- 


approved of Henry Wallace’s candi- 
dacy and, as between the two main 
parties, indicated a discreet partiality 
for the candidacy of President Tru- 
man, a position perhaps not entirely 
unrelated to the fact that White had 
a great deal to do with the formula- 
tion of the President's controversial 
civil-rights program. 

White is a New Dealish man, and 
‘song of his public stands on political 
or economic matters are regarded 


glumly by Negroes both to his right 
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and left, but whenever he voices con- 
cern over a social issue, he can gen- 
erally be certain of the enthusiastic 
support of nearly all colored people. 
In the fall of 1940, after the Selec- 
tive Service Act had been passed and 
many factories had begun to convert 
to war production, Negroes of every 
shade of political opinion briefly on- 
tertained the hope that they might be 
able to serve in the Army or work in 
defense’ plants without being sub- 
jected to the discrimination and segre- 
gation that are so much a part of their 
peacetime existence, and they ap- 
proved wholeheartedly when White 
and two other Negro leaders—A. 
Philip Randolph, of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, and T. Ar- 
nold Hill, of the National Urban 
League—took the matter up with 
President Roosevelt. Soon after they 
did, Stephen T. Early, the President's 
press secretary, issued a statement that 
the country’s traditional policy of a 
segregated Army would not be 
changed, and since he mentioned the 
President's conference with the three 
Negroes in the same statement he 
gave the impression that White, Ran- 
dolph, and Hill did not disapprove 
. of maintaining the status quo. White 
was so annoyed that he announced 
heatedly that the Early statement was 
“a stab in the back,” using a phrase 
Mr. Roosevelt had popularized in an- 
other connection. Shortly thereafter, 
the President elevated a colored Army 
officer to the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral (the first such promotion in 
American military history), chose a 
Negro as one of the principal aides 
of the director of Selective Service, 
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and appointed William H. Hastie, a 
Negro lawyer who had been chair- 
man of the N.A.A.C.P.’s legal com- 
mittee and who is now Governor of 
the Virgin Islands, to the post of spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary of War. 

White's spirited statement may 
have partially inspired these moves, 
but he was by no means satisfied, and 
the following June he and Randolph 
got together in New York and made 
plans for a march on Washington in 
protest against the reluctance of many 
industries to hire Negroes for any- 
thing but menial work. They hoped 
to have a hundred thousand Negroes 
in their parade. The President in- 
vited the two men in for another con- 
ference, along with the Secretaries 
of War and of the Navy and the 
heads of the Office of Production 
Management. Randolph and White 
agreed to hold up when Mr. Roose- 
velt promised to issue an executive 
order establishing a Fair Employment 
Practices Committee, an institution 
that White and others have been try- 
ing ever since, in non-political as well 
as political years, to have perpetuated 
by Congressional enactment. 

After the United States declared 
war, White went to England, North 
Africa, Italy, and a good many spots 
around the Pacific as a correspondent 
for the New York Post. As he moved 
about, he now and then reverted to 
the deception he had practiced in his 
lynch-investigation days. He would 
present himself to the commander of 
a military installation merely as a cor- 
respondent and, after getting ac- 
quainted, would ask casually how the 
white and colored troops in that area 
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were getting along together. ‘“Well, 
I'll tell you, suh,” an occasional off- 
cer would begin his reply, ‘these god- 
dam niggers . . .” White would lis- 
ten for a while and then reveal that 
he was a Negro, usually to the off- 
cer’s considerable embarrassment. It 
is not unlikely that some of the off- 
cers whom White thus lured into a 
trap emerged from it with an even 
stronger bias against Negroes, and 
particularly against the secretary of 
the N.A.A.C.P., than they had in the 
first place. White has never been a 
man to let such possibilities deter 
him from blunt, impetuous action, 
though, and nothing annoys him 


that often motivates many other men 
active in public affairs. Not long 
ago, Newsweek, in an article about 
the attitude of American Negroes 
toward a proposed civil-disobedience 
campaign some of their leaders (not 
including White) had organized be. 
cause of the current revival of Selec. 
tive Service, referred to White as 
“careful and cautious.” White car- 
ried a copy of the magazine around 
with him for a few days and showed 
it to those of his friends who had 
missed it. “Did you ever see any- 
thing to match this?” he asked one 
of them. ‘ ‘Careful and cautious’! 
Me! Why, I’m tempted to buy a flock 


more than to be accused, however in- 
directly, of subscribing to the philos- 
ophy of compromise and conciliation 


of copies and send one to every mem- 
ber of Congress! They'd get a kick 
out of that!” 


It Happened in Alabama 


AUBREY WILLIAMS, a native son of Alabama, who has done 
social work in both the north and south, is at present the editor of 
the Southern Farmer and president of the Alabama Farmers’ Union. 
Williams likes to repeat to friends and enemies alike the circum- 
stances of his election to the presidency of the Farmers’ Union. 

A meeting was being held for the purpose of electing officers, 
and when Mr. Williams was nominated for the office of president, 
he asked to make a statement to the directors. He told them that 
there were two points he wanted to make clear before they voted for 
him: the one was that if there were any Communists in the Farmers 
Union, they were not welcome as far as he was concerned; the 
second was that he did not believe in a color line, and that he went 
on the principle that every man was to be measured by his character 
and not by whether his skin was white or black. Having made this 
blunt statement, he left the hall and permitted the voting to be done 
in his absence. An hour later news was brought to him that he 
had been unanimously elected president of the Farmers’ Union. 

The Liguorian 
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BA SERA 


By Gus Steiger 
Condensed from New York Mirror 


OIN THE NAVY and see the 

world, the seafaring arm of Un- 

cle Sam’s fighting forces once 
was wont to say in seeking to lure 
candidates to its ranks. Roy Cam- 
panella did not choose to sail the 
ocean free. He became a ball player, 
but is doing right well in achieving 
the same result. 

Before he became a Brooklyn 
Dodger, the stocky catcher had been 
back and forth across this country 
from coast to coast to ply his trade, 
and during the off-season, he com- 
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Brooklyn Dodger star Roy Campanella’s 
career was a baseball travelogue 


LL 
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muted regularly to Latin-America to 
continue his diamond operations in 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Re- 
public, Mexico, Venezuela and re- 
lated countries. 

Campy's long-distance jaunts to 
warmer climes each winter were not 
impelled by a desire to escape the 
wintry blasts of the North nor yet by 
an overwhelming love of baseball. 
Definitely he likes to play ball for a 
living, but it was to augment the 
slender income he received as a Ne- 
gro National League player that sent 
him scurrying southward each fall. 

And down yonder Roy found 
things a little different at times from 
what goes on in our national pastime 
hereabouts. Last winter, while he 
was managing a team in the Vene- 
zuelan League, he saw a squad of 
policemen haul off a pitcher to the 
pokey after- he had issued four 
straight passes. There’s no doubt 
many an occasion when a manager 
would like to impress the services of 
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the constabulary to place in durance 
vile a pitcher who insists on extend- 
ing bases on balls to the opposition. 
’ But what can’t happen here does hap- 
pen in Venezuela. 

The pitcher involved was one Sal 
Rogovin, a right-hander owned by 
Buffalo of the International League. 
Near the end of the season in Ven- 
ezuela, Sal was named by his manager 
to pitch against Campy’s team. For 
some reason, Sal had no desire to 
pitch, but his manager insisted. So 
Sal pitched. But he was sore, so he 
walked the first four batters to show 
his displeasure. This incurred the 
manager's displeasure, so he, in turn, 
brought down six coppers from the 
stand and told them to do their duty. 

“Come,” they beckoned to the 
startled Mr. Rogovin. 

“Where you goin’?’’ demanded 
Sal. 

“To the jailhouse,” 
formed. 

“What! Like this?” shrieked Sal, 
who insists on being sartorially cor- 
rect for visits to the town stockade. 
“Can't I even go to the clubhouse 
and change my clothes?’’ But the cop- 
pers weren't interested and off they 

“marched Sal, a prisoner in spiked 
shoes and baseball uniform. The 
pitcher spent the night in the jail 
and was sprung in the morning. 

In the winter of 1941 Campanella 
played with Luis Olmo on the latter’s 
home town team of Caguas that won 
the Puerto Rican title that season. In 
one game Campy hit two home runs 
in Caguas over the left field fence, 
350 feet away, in one inning. The 
volatile Puerto Ricans took immediate 


he was in- 


recognition of this sterling accom. 
plishment by passing the hat and tak. 
ing up a collection that netted Roy 
$300. 

At another point in the touring 
Campanella diamond career, some 
bright soul got the unique idea of 
giving chickens to players hitting 
homers. 

“Can you imagine anyone doing 
that?” asked Roy. “Why I just kept 
swinging from the heels while they 
were giving those chickens away.” 
Which provides a slight idea of how 
the catcher goes for chickens. 

But there are no chickens nor col- 
lections for hitting homers in the 
majors. Conditions, however, are 
much to be preferred. The money is 
better, the season is shorter, the meals 
are the best and you fly or ride in 
Pullmans. As a member of the Bal- 
timore Elite Giants of the Negro Na- 
tional League, Roy would average 
about 200 games a season and make 
all jumps by bus, which served quite 
often as a mobile home for the play: 
ers. It was not unusual to play a night 
game in Philadelphia, say, then travel 
by bus the rest of the night and most 
of the next day to reach Louisville for 
another nocturnal contest. 

Three games in one day was not 
out of the ordinary either. Some- 
times the Elite Giants would pattici- 
pate in a double-header at Yankee 
Stadium or Polo Grounds and then 
go out to Cedarhurst for a night 
game. This schedule would be capped 
by the bus jaunt through the night 
to get the squad back to Baltimore. 

Very often on the long bus trips, 
if no restaurant hove into view, t 
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was the custom to buy a big bologna “Conditions are not good, of 
to make sandwiches. On occasion the course,” he admits, “but they're not 
players would be given 50 cents for as bad as painted. The Negro Na- 
what Roy terms “‘eatin’ money’’—a tional League gave me my chance to 
far cry from the hotel dining rooms get to the Dodgers, and, besides, it’s 
the catcher frequents today. But — far better than working in a mill.” 
Campy feels kindly toward Negro 
baseball. : (August 21, 1948) 


Hold That Color Line 


THE POWERFUL 1939 UCLA football squad had two great 
Negro players on its roster, Jackie Robinson, now playing first base 
for the Brooklyn Dodgers, and Kenny Washington, a great back. 

In one game, the quarterback of the opposing team ¢alled for a 
play around the UCLA tight end. He would tote the ball. 

The teams lined up, the ball snapped, and the quarterback started 
around right end. Reaching thé line of scrimmage, he ran into a 
player and was dumped down—hard. As he rose, he looked up 
into the dark face of the grinning Mr. Robinson. ~ 

Back into the huddle went the quarterback and barked loudly: 
“Same play. Other end.” 

Again the teams lined up, the quarter took the ball, and off he 
went at a terrific clip around the left end. And again he ran bang 
into a player at the line of scrimmage. This time he found himself 
victim of Kenny Washington. 

Back in the huddle went the team, and the quarterback said: 
“This time we try the middle. There must be some way to get 
through that line.” 

The play started and the quarter hopefully legged it for the 
center of the line. And again he was smashed down. This time 
he found himself looking up at a white tackler. 

Gathering himself together, he bounded to his feet, extended his 
hand and with a smile, cried: “Dr. Livingstone, I presume!”’ 

Blaine Dawson, Magazine Digest 
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Liberal decisions on race .ssues snow a change of heart 


in the nation’s highest tribunal 


SUPREME COURT 
CATCHES UP 
WITH THE 


TIMES 


By Mark Harris 
of Americans re- 


member with horror the case 
of Willie Francis, teen-age 
killer from the slums of New Iberia, 
Louisiana, whose first trip to the 
electric chair—and the subsequent 


~ MARK HARRIS is an associate editor of 
NEGRO Dicest and author of the novel 
Trumpet To The World. 
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failure of the current—led to a no- 
table 5-4 decision on the part of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The court said in effect, after 
weeks of wrangling over the meaning 
of this word and that, that Francis, a 
Negro, would have to make a second 
trip to the death chamber. 

It was a cold, hard decision to 
make, and Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
spokesman for the majority, did so; 
he said, with his legal mind, not with 
his heart. 

Upon him and upon his eight as- 
sociates rests the delicate, exceed- 
ingly responsible job of interpreting 
the law of the land. They must rule 
upon matters involving life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, and— 
as in the case of Willie Francis— 
death itself. It is a crucial task— 
especially as concerns the life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness of the 
American Negro. 

These rights under the constitution 
were not always, and are still not en- 
tirely, guaranteed to Negroes and to 
other racial and political minorities. 
Until very recently the Supreme 
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Court gave but lip service to these 
ideals when applied to Negroes. 
Raymond Pace Alexander, noted 
Negro jurist, outlines the history of 
the Supreme Court with relation to 
the Negro roughly as an era of 
“knocking on closed courtroom 
doors.” This longest, least secure pe- 
riod of American history insofar as 
Negroes were concerned dated from 
the adoption of the Constitution un- 
til after 1900 when the presence of 
such jurists as Edward D. White and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes had a liber- 
alizing effect on the court. That first 
era was dismal indeed; throughout 
this time the court held tenaciously to 
the theory of states’ rights, always an 
obstacle to freedom, and ruled in the 
spirit of Chief Justice Roger Taney 
who, in the Dred Scott decision of 
1856, declared that a Negro had no 
rights which a white man was obliged 
to respect. Despite the Bill of Rights 
and the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments, Negroes 
had, indeed, few rights. Moreover, 
during this period Negroes had few 
weapons with which to fight for their 
rights: no Negro attorneys to speak 
of and no extensive funds with 
which to finance court battles. In an 
age of rugged individualism and two- 
fisted national expansion there was 
no liberal atmosphere. Then followed 
an era of ‘cracking the courtroom 
doors,” as Alexander calls it. In the 
37 years prior to 1920 the Supreme 
Court handed down 28 decisions in- 
volving Negroes and/or the Four- 
teenth Amendment (the rights of 
citizenship), of which six might be 
termed pro-freedom and pro-Negro. 
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It wasn’t much, but it was a toe- 
hold. The Negro now was peeking 
into the court through a crack in a 
door which he had forced ajar. The 
two most significant events of this era 
were the establishment of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People in 1909 and 
World War I. The NAACP soon 
made its chief function the masterful 
handling of legal battles. The war 
produced the slogan, “Make the 
world safe for democracy,” and the 
words began to assume more than 
poetic meaning. The stage was set 
during this second period. 

In the decade between 1920 and 
1930 the court ruled in a favorable 
although narrow way in seven cases 
involving Negroes. It turned thumbs 
down on Negro appellants eleven 
times. The court during this period 
was dominated by two arch conserva- 
tives, Justices McReynolds and Suth- 
erland. It insisted upon ruling 
within the strictest interpretation of 
the Constitution without regard for 
the spirit of that document or for 
the strivings of many Americans for 
a fuller democracy. Negroes were 
discouraged from carrying their 
grievances to the highest court in the 
land, perhaps the most influential 
judicial body in the world. 

Then the great depression struck, 
and in its wake the nation found it- 
self re-examining its values; Amer- 
icans in overwhelming numbers 
voted to collect the cards and start 
all over again with a New Deal. 

Between 1930 and 1935 the court 
succumbed to new pressures. The 
“nine old men’ extended their view. 
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They took another look at the “equal 
protection’’ clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment and decided that it was 
more than a jumble of words. The 
’ Scottsboro case, the most important 
involving Negroes since the time of 
Dred Scott, became a national issue. 
The court decided, in 1932, that the 
accused Negroes had a right to coun- 
sel, a right to subpoena witnesses and 
the right of appeal. In 1935 it over- 
tuled the Alabama courts a second 
time, awaking from its 150-year sleep 
_ and deciding belatedly that the sys- 
tematic exclusion of Negroes from 
juries was a denial of justice and a 
violation of the “due process’ clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. It 
was a beginning. 

In that five year period the court, 
for the first time in history; awarded 
a majority of its decisions to Negroes, 
ruling favorably eleven times, un- 
favorably eight times. 

It could not be called a liberal 
court by a long shot. It was still a 
court of old men, their sights nar- 
rowed “to strict interpretations. The 
court was bloodless. and decaying, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt tried to 
infuse it with new life by proposing 
to extend its membership to 15. Con- 
gtess opposed this “packing” plan 
but nature came to FDR's rescue: 
some of the tired old men died; 
others, unable to keep pace with the 
new times, stepped down voluntarily. 
A new crop was planted. 

First to come was Alabama-born 
Hugo Black, one-time Klansman. 
But deep in his heart he was a man 
born to wear. the black robes rather 
than the white sheets. Roosevelt ap- 
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parently knew this. Black has been a 
consistent liberal since his appoint- 
ment in 1937. 

He was followed two years later 
by Felix Frankfurter, an immigrant 
and a Jew, who has exhibited a 
deeper understanding of the Amer- 
ican aspiration than many a May- 
flower descendant. 

Within a few years their colleagues 
included Justices Reed, Murphy, 
Jackson, Douglas and Rutledge. 
With Chief Justice Vinson and Jus- 
tice Burton, Truman appointees, they 
compose the nine-man body which 
today represents the most liberal 
court in history. The present Su- 
preme Court, says the American Jew- 
ish Congress, “has shown a marked 
trend favorable to expansion of Con- 
stitutional guarantees of equality . .. 
in giving reality to the Constitutional 
prohibition of racial discrimination 

. and in finding that the existence 
of ‘separate but equal’ facilities is a 
myth.” 

Of the three branches of the Fed- 
eral government the court alone 
stands fast in defense of the rights of 
the politically weak, of groups un- 
able to lobby hard and long and to 
pay generously for political favors. 
Let’s look at the record: ; 

In the recent past it has handed 
down decisions abolishing the white 
primary in Louisiana, Texas, Florida, 
Alabama and Georgia; it has ruled 
that states cannot legally enforce re- 
strictive real estate covenants; it has 
ruled that racial discrimination within 
unions is illegal; it has held that 
racial segregation on interstate caf- 
riers is illegal; it has decreed that 
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Negro and white teachers must be 
paid equal salaries, a principle which 
historian Robert E. Cushman of 
Cornell declares ‘‘may well revolu- 
tionize education in the South.” 

What has been the attitude of 
Congress on these issues? Congress 
has not abolished voting restrictions 
such as the poll tax; it has done noth- 
ing to relieve the housing situation 
(Senator Taft voted against his own 
housing bill); it has limited unions 
in many ways but has done nothing 
about racial discrimination within 
unions; it has done nothing to com- 
bat Jim Crow in general—either in 
the armed forces, in education or in 
public facilities. 

Cushman adds: “The court has 
added to the rights which Negroes 
can now claim under statutes and in 
courts of law. It has increased the 
Negro’s self-confidence and there- 
fore his self-respect; it has focused 
the attention of the country on the 
splendid achievements of distin- 
guished Negro lawyers . . .” 

Unfortunately the court cannot en- 
force its decisions. A Talmadge in 
Georgia can evade the non-segrega- 
tion ruling by forcing all interstate 
passengers to change busses ten feet 
inside the state borders. Other states 
have found ways to evade primary 
laws (in Georgia by the simple ex- 
pedient of murdering Negroes who 
vote). 

It is important for people to re- 
member that the Court cannot rule 
unless a specific case is brought before 
it. The non-segregation ruling came 
about only because a patient, coura- 
geous Negro woman, with some help 
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from attorney William H. Hastie 


(now U. S. governor of the Virgin 
Islands), carried her case from a Vir- 
ginia county court to the Supreme 
Court Building in Washington. 
Herman Sweatt of Texas and Ada 
Sipuel of Oklahoma have done the 
same thing in their fight against dis- 
crimination in education in their re- 
spective states. Such challenges must 
be issued before the court can declare 
archaic laws no longer valid in a 
world that reaches toward truly dem- 
ocratic horizons. 

The Supreme Court of Ontario, 
Canada, declared recently that anti- 
racial realty covenants violate the 
United Nations Charter. Thus the 
fight is carried on along ever-widen- 
ing fronts to establish the laws; once 
established their spirit seeps down- 
ward and must finally be accepted 
even by the midget-men who rule to- 
day under the capitol domes in At-° 
lanta, Jackson and Baton Rouge. 

It is encouraging to inspect the de- 
cisions the court handed down in 
1947. In nine important civil rights 
cases it voted favorably eight times; 
the ninth case was of minor impor- 
tance and was, in any event, negated 
by a later decision. 

The court declared, 9-0, that the - 
exclusion of Negroes from juries in 
Mississippi was un-Constitutional; it 
voted 6-3 against the Constitutional- 
ity of California’s Alien Land Law, 
directed against citizens of Japanese 
descent; it voted 9-0 that Oklahoma 
must provide equal facilities for 
white and Negro students; it voted 
7-2 that excursion boats traveling 
between the U.S. and Canada must 
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provide equal facilities for all; it 
voted 8-1 against tax-supported re- 
ligious instruction, a stand long ad- 
vocated by progressive Negro educa- 
tors and religious leaders; it ruled 
6-0 that the states cannot legally en- 
force restrictive covenants. 

Alt of the justices voted along pre- 
dominantly liberal lines. Some, how- 
ever, clung to a narrow interpretation 
of the law rather than a broad in- 
terpretation; a broad view of a case 
means that precedent is established 
for all future cases and is much more 
satisfactory. Here's the box-score: 


Favorable 
(broad Favorable Un- 
Justice basis) (narrow) vorable 
Murphy .... 6 
Rutledge ... 


2 
2 
2 
5 
3 
3 


No 


Many Americans await and work 


for the day when a Negro will take 
his or her seat on the Supreme Court 
Bench. Any number of outstanding 
and capable. Negroes is available: 
either William H. Hastie or the 
NAACP’s brilliant Thurgood Mar. 
shall, perhaps Charles H. Houston, ' 
The appointment of one of these 
men would help to unscramble some 
of the confusion still evident in cer. 
tain sections of the court with regard 
to minority — particularly Negro— 
rights. 

The color line has already begun 
to fade in the court. William T, 
Coleman, Philadelphia-born Harvard 
graduate has been selected by Justice 
Frankfurter as a law clerk, a $5,000 
position, the first such post ever to 
be held by a Negro. Frankfurter 
made the selection, he said, on the 
basis of Coleman's ‘professional 
equipment and character,” an equi- 
table evaluation, indeed, and one 
which some critics might recommend 
to the attention of the court as a 
whole on the grounds that, near-per- 
fect as it is, there are gaps still to be 
filled. 


The Front at the Rear 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN, in a message to a general he had sent 
to replace General McClelland in Virginia, asked the location of 
the new commander's headquarters. 

“Headquarters in the saddle,” the zealous officer wired back. 

That afternoon, in his cabinet meeting, the President remarked: ‘ 
“General Blank has his headquarters where his hindquarters 


ought to be.” 


Exchange 
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Douglas .... 6 1 
Frankfurter . 3 1 
Vinson .... 4 2 
: Burton ..... 4 2 
Jackson .... 1 4 
1 Reed ...... 1 | 4 
. 


On St. John in the Virgin Islands you can live 
in the most complete comfort for $50 monthly 


rcAasure 


By Dismond Holdridge 


HE LITTLE KNOT of doomed 

blacks, hopeless beyond terror, 

gathered into a huddle as the 
troops of three nations slowly worked 
their way across the low neck of land 
that connected the cliqs of their last 
refuge with the rest of the fair, de- 
stroyed island. 

As the soldiers came, they beat 
the bush for straggling survivors: 
this was a war of extermination and 
not a black wes to see another day 
of life. 

The soldiers were within musket 
shot now, but they did not fire; these 
last remnants of rebel slaves were to 
be kept for the rack and the rope; 
the slaves of the other islands must 
be made to understand that life at its 
degrading worst was better than re- 
bellion and hideous death. 
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Condensed from Magazine Digest 


But, as the first squads of the 
climbing troops reached the summit 
of the cliff-faced heights, the black 
hands clasped each other even more 
tightly. A wail, half moan and half 
scream, rose to the sun, and men and 
women—over two score of them— 
flung themselves over the 300-foot 
cliff to the deep, wind-rippled water 
below. The worst slave revolt the 
West Indies had ever seen was at an 
end. 

For six months St. Jan had been 
in the hands of the rebel slaves who, 
under the direction of Danish mas- 
ters, had converted it from a wilder- 
ness into one vast cane field. The 
houses of the whites had been burned, 
the cane fields destroyed, the cattle 
slain, and every last white man, 
woman, and child either murdered 
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or driven from the island 

It was only when the French, in 
near-by Martinique, and the Span- 
ish, in Puerto Rico, seeing that fhe 
example of the St. Jan rebellion’s 
success was affecting their own slaves, 
loaned troops to the Danes, that the 
uprising was put down and every hu- 
man being that took part in it ex- 
terminated. 

St. Jan has never recovered from 
the blow; no white planters came 
back to rebuild, and when slavery 
was finally abolished, the estates de- 
teriorated into a tangle of brush, 
thorn, and small, half-strangled trees. 

So completely has the grip of the 
white man, or for that matter of the 
modern world, been broken that, 
from the days of the rebellion, not a 
single white marriage had taken place 
in St. Jan until Bet and I, landing 


from a Negro sloop at three in the 
morning, woke up the United States 
Commissioner and were married for 


40 cents. 
act of landing we swelled the island's 
white population by thirty per cent. 
Since the U.S. took over the Vir- 
gin Islands in 1917, St. Jan has had 
its named changed to St. John. The 
island is noteworthy only because 
many people who have read Treasure 
Island ate convinced that St. John is 
the island around which Stevenson 
wove his romance. Certainly the 
names here fairly reek of buccaneer- 
ing and such. And over on Lovango, 
a small near-by island, are the re- 


mains of a buccaneer fort; an eigh- - 


teenth-century cannon was found in 
it recently and the irreverent fisher- 
men are now using it as ballast in 
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And even by the simple . 


one of their little sloops. 

At first it seemed that all you had 
to do was go ashore and live, but a 
week taught us that there was much 
more to it than that. In the first 
place, there was the passive hostility 
of the blacks, who are today very 
close to being the lords of the West 
Indies and deeply resentful of the 
intrusion of white men. 

The resentment takes peculiar 
forms: they are sure the intruder is 
a detective or that he is a werewolf 
or that hé is crazy. And, in any case, 
that he is also fabulously wealthy. 

It was our fate to be detectives for 
fully two months. On the other 
hand, the St. Thomas artist from 
whom we rented our house had been 
a werewolf. It seems that something 
began to cause the death of the island 
cattle, while he was here, and it was 
at once decided that a werewolf was 
at work. Since only a white man can 
be a werewolf, the range of choice 
was narrowed to three men and soon 
settled on our landlord. 

He was first appraised of his were- 
wolfhood when he awoke in the mid- 
dle of the night to find a Negro 
staring through the open window in 
hope, as he later found out, of catch- 
ing him in the act of laying aside his 
human skin before sallying forth to 
plague the cattle. 

At the moment, the poor man was 
somewhat the worse for rum and the 
sight of a human head _ peering 
through the window, and apparent- 
ly without a body, considerably un- 
nerved him. He left the island short- 
ly after. 

Our most immediate problem was 
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to make the island feed us as much 
as possible. We soon learned that, 
in addition to fish, there are fine 
lobsters, or rather crayfish, to be taken 
on the reefs at night. F 

But fish, eaten too frequently, pall 
and fresh meat is very difficult to get 
on the island. Occasionally, how- 
ever, there is a chance to “subscribe” 
to a pig or cow. 

When one of our black neighbors 
decides that his beast—usually a 
porker—has lived long enough, he 
either weighs or estimates the ani- 
mal’s weight and then rows along the 
coasts of the island. At every house 
where there is likely to be a person 
possessed of 20 or 30 cents in cash, 
he stops and asks if he would like to 
buy pork. When every pound of the 
pig has been spoken for, the owner 
returns home and butchers it. On 
the following morning, the meat is 
delivered and the money collected. 

In the long intervals between op- 
portunities to “‘subscribe’’ to a pig, 
we go out to Tobago Island, a lonely, 
cactus-covered cay, six miles to the 
northward, and there shoot one of 
the wild goats that range over its 
tugged hills. We pay a small fee to 
the old Negress who owns the goats, 
for while they are wild, they were 
left there years ago by her husband 
and she still has a claim on them. 

Agnes Sewer, our cook, is an ex- 
cellent example of a St. John Negro 
and, as some one has very wisely said, 
there is nothing more different from 
an American Negro than a~West In- 
dian Negro. Every morning Agnes 
climbs up the hill to our house, and 
since the climb makes her pant, as 
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soon as she crosses the door sill she 
flings herself flat on the floor and 
says: Christ!—hill too steep!” 

Lying on the floor, she is a color- 
ful and startling figure. Her clothes 
are an amazing collection of odds 
and ends—she has much better ones 
but she won't work in them. Around 
her head is wound a red rag in a 
turban-like fashion for, like all the 
islanders, she is in terror of the bad 
effects of sun and dew on her uncov- 
ered head. 

Each day she delivers to us a run- 
ning comment on the domestic affairs 
of the island families which, as is 
usual with black people, are always 
complicated. Lola's mother has given 
her a beating because she wants to 
marry Arthur. (She wants to marry 
Arthur because they have a four- 
month-old child.) Monroe Marsh 
“saw” a jumby on his sloop. Jumbies 
are the ghosts with which the blacks 
people the island night, and the ef- 
fect of the presence of one aboard a 
sloop less than 25 feet long may well 
be imagined. 

Now and then Agnes has some- 
thing fairly startling to report. Thus, 
not long ago, a man and his ‘‘mar- 
ried” wife suddenly awoke the com- 
munity with the climax of a bitter 
quarrel. The surprised and delighted 
neighbors, hearing angry shouts and 
loud voices, overcame their fear of 
jumbies . sufficiently to open their 
shutters and see a woman, in a ragged 
nightgown, rushing down the road 
hotly pursued by ther spouse, who 
was wearing red flannels. ° 

The woman managed to reach her 
mother’s door and was taken in, 
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presently to be joined by the inter- 
ested neighbors who drove off the 
angry husband. 

It seems that in the middle of the 
night the woman had a disagreement 
with her husband, the nature of 
which Agnes does not reveal though 
the woman kept nothing back when 
she told the story. Becoming an- 
noyed at her attitude, her husband 
bit her. The position of the bite 
Agnes also fails to reveal though this 
seems to be the very cream of the jest. 

Have we gone soft in the tropics? 
Decidedly not. We no longer can be 
upset by the prospect of ten cent 
subway fares, World Revolutions, 
television, blatant advertisements, city 
soot on the edge of collars put on an 
hour before, or by after-dinner econ- 
omists—but we are healthier, harder, 


and infinitely more serene people 
than when we came here. 

We have subscriptions to eight ex. 
cellent and widely diversified magi. 
zines; we have batches of books, and 
we receive a weekly Sunday paper, 

Once in a long while some friends 
turn up to spend a few days and we 
are very glad because we do not see 
them often enough to be able to pre. 
dict what they will think, do, and 
say; they are always novel and ex. 
citing. 

And, most important of all, we are 
always busy. 

St. John is infinitely more lovely 
than anything modern industry has 
erected. And economical. In these 
days of inflation we can live here in 
the most complete comfort for $50 
a month. 

Copyright, Magazine Digest (October, 1948) 


It Pays To Be Polite 


THE MANAGER of a New York hotel was impressed with the 
courtesy of a new elevator boy who invariably greeted him in the 
lobby with a loud “Hello!’’ When they met on the street, however, 
the boy just nodded. Upon being told that politeness should extend 
outside the hotel, he replied thoughtfully: “I guess you're right, 


but they didn’t say anything about that. 


The other operators just 


told me to yell ‘Hello!’ good and loud so they'd know you were 


around,” 


Irving Hoffman, Hollywood Reporte 
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IT’S TOO SOON TO KNOW and UNTIL 
by The Charioteers (Columbia). Both 
ballads are rather a specialty with 
this group. Never failing to please 
and never straying from their proven 
style, they continue to gather plaudits 

for their records. 

| MET A STRANGER and LIVE TRUE 

TO YOU by Wini Brown (National). 

Stranger is slow good ballad by the 

sultry-voiced chirper. Weak back- 

ground on this and flipover detracts 
from promising gal vocalist’s efforts. 


SUMMERTIME and SELLOUT by Morris 
Lane (Manor). This guy does 
wonderful things with his tenor sax. 
Beautiful Summertime receives deli- 
cate and imaginative treatment and 
Sellout gets torrid and solid workout. 


SNEAKIN’ AND DODGIN’ and MAMA 
MAMA by Roosevelt Sykes (RCA Vic- 
tor). Sneakin’ is draggy blues with 
the off-glamour Sykes voice pitted 
against a mournful guitar back- 
ground. Reverse is just what the 
name suggests, a yapping vocal by Sykes 
consisting essentially of the two-word 
title, 


THIS IS IT and OLLAPA by J. C. Heard 
(Apollo). From the Basie-like intro 
down to the ensemble fade-out I¢ is 
real gone bop. Ollapa is that frantic 
kind of bebop which sounds good 
when played by expert jazz stars like 

these grouped under Heard, a topnotch 

trombone artist who knows where he’s 
going. 

ROCK ME, BABY and DADDY, DADDY 
BLUES by Lil Green (RCA Victor). 
Baby, a sure-fire hit for Lady Green, 
gets solid support from band in back- 
ground. Band is too blatant on re- 
verse and overshadows vocal. 
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YOU'RE MY EVERYTHING and COOL 
BREEZE by Billy Eckstine (Na- 
tional). With his customary feeling 
and smoothness Eckstine sings the 
romantic Everything. Breeze is an 
airy thing with boppish accents and 

overtones. 

GRIEVING BLUES and I'LL DIG YOU 
SOONER OR LATER by Tampa Red 
(RCA Victor). Grieving shows off 
top exponent of barrel-house blues 
style in top form. Background on 
Dig is smoother of the two, and of 

course, Tampa does his usual stuff 

vocally. 

| NEVER HAD A CHANCE and SO LONG 
DARLIN’ by Joe Alexander (Capitol). 
A highly pleasant over-all effect de- 
spite slight weaknesses here and 
there in background. Vocalist is of 
high caliber and exceedingly nice to 

listen to. 

MUTTON LEG and SYMPHONY SID by 
Illinois Jacquet (RCA Victor). Jac- 
quet continues to aspire to greatness 
and is steadily gaining. Of the two 
of these hot numbers, Symphony is 
more vivid and artistic. 


LILLETTE and A WOMAN ALWAYS UN- 
DERSTANDS by The King Cole Trio 
(Capitol). Lillette is a gay tune with 
an abundance of melody, and sure to 
catch on. Woman's heavy lyrics are 
too much for even this outfit to over- 

come. 


LL NEVER BELONG TO ANYONE ELSE 
and TRY TO FORGET by Savannah 
Churchill (Manor). As usual La 
Churchill ably supported by the Four 
Tunes turns out a highly listenable 
platter. Both Never and Try are 

throbbing torchies easily adaptable to 

the lady’s vocal assets. 
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@ PALMER, Tennessee. The only doctor 
in this east Tennessee coal mining commu- 
nity closed his clinic in protest against 
racial discrimination that recently denied 
Negroes the right to work on his new 
home. 

About 3,000 persons, mostly miners 
and their families, are without medical 
protection, county and mine officials said. 

Dr. Oscar H. Clements, 38, practicing 
here for the last 14 years, moved his fam- 
ily from Palmer and stored his clinical 
equipment at Chattanooga. 

The doctor confirmed his construction 
foreman’s statement that five men came to 
the house site after the foundation had 
been finished and warned four Negro 
bricklayers from Chattanooga not to begin 
work. 

The foreman, Joe Creighton, said one 
of the men told the Negroes, "We won't 
even allow Negroes to come into Grundy 
county, much less work here.”’ 

Creighton said efforts to obtain brick- 
layers in Palmer had been unsuccessful. 


Associated Press 


- @ GRIFFIN, Georgia. Charles C. Cain, 
99 year old citizen of this city, was grant- 
ed the right to vote without qualifying 
examinations for the rest of his life, as 
Spalding County officials purged the vot- 
ing lists. 

A voter for many years, Mr. Cain was 
the only Negro for whom the exception 
was made. 


Chicago Defender 


@ LOUISVILLE. A young colored athlete 
seen running on the street was clubbed 
and arrested by police and then sentenced 
to 10 days in jail and a fine of $25 for 
“attacking” the police. 

Carl Johnson, 19, explained to the court 
that he was running down the street to 
keep in shape for the track season. In 
court his head was bandaged where he 
claimed that police clubbed him. 

The policemen said that they became 
suspicious of Johnson when they saw him 
running. They claimed that they were 
seeking a prowler at that time and thought 
that Johnson might be the prowler. 

Detective John O'Bryan said that John- 
son struck him, and another officer te 
ported that the college runner tore his 
coat. 

Associated Negro Press 
@ CHATTANOOGA. A Negro police 
officer was given a 15-day suspension be- 
cause he arrested a white man for drunk 
enness. 

The city rules that a Negro officer may 
not arrest a white man. The city has 
seven colored policemen. 

Associated Negro Press 


@ AUGUSTA, Georgia. Buck White, 
a taxicab driver, is of the opinion that 
“you can’t win, no matter what you do.” 
White was arrested here and fined $5 for 
transporting a white passenger with a col- 
ored passenger in his cab. 

In court, White told the judge that he 
was carrying a colored passenger when he 
was stopped by a policeman. The police- 
man pushed a white man in the back seat, 
despite the driver’s protest that he was not 
allowed to carry white and colored pas 
sengers. He said the officer told him 
that he was putting the man in anyway. 

Later, White was arrested, despite his 
efforts to explain that he did not take the 
white passenger on his own hook. 

Associated Negro Press 
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HUGHES | 


ALLISON _ 


The first Negro to have a detective story 

published in the Ellery Queen Mystery 

Magazine has written a thrilling, race- 
angled yarn in this new tale which will be part of a book of Joe Hill murder mysteries. 
This account of how a Negro detective cracked a murder tase through his knowledge 
of the race problem is exciting reading from start to finish. 
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IMPOSTURE 


HEN Joe Hill reported for 

duty at eleven o'clock that 

Monday morning, he found 
himself all alone in the Central 
Bureau room adjacent to Chief Rich- 
ard Belden’s office on the third floor 
of Headquarters. On his desk he 
saw a memorandum, signed by In- 
spector Duffy, saying: “See Shaw 
immediately.” 

The switchboard connected his 
‘phone with Shaw's in Homicide on 
the fourth floor. He said, “Hill.” 

Shaw said, “It’s a Prospect Heights 


thing. My car's at the curb.” 
He reached the street ahead of 


Shaw. It was an ideal morning, 
clear, bright, warm. Save for warmth, 
the day was like Prospect Heights. 
There, the residents had a talent for 
keeping the atmosphere in a constant 
state of chilliness. Otherwise, Pros- 
pect Heights was one of the most 
elegant sections in the city of Old- 
haven. 


HUGHES ALLISON is the first Negro 
detective story writer to have his work 
appear in Ellery Queen's Mystery Maga- 
zine. He is author of a play, The Trial of 
Dr. Beck, only play written by a Negro 
which the WPA produced on Broadway 
during the days of the Federal Theater. 
His story Imposture will be part of a 
book of detective stories which Allison 
hopes to have published soon. 


Two minutes later Joe and Shaw 
were seated side by side in the latter's 
sedan as it moved at a normal speed 
through the roaring current of down- 
town traffic. 

“At nine a.m.,” Shaw said, “a 
prowl car officer called Homicide. He 
told Lieutenant O'Hara his car had 
just been stopped by a woman as it 
was about to pass sixty-six Prospect 
Heights. The woman, according to 
the prowl man, said she was Alice 
Crawford, a maid at that address, and 
that she'd just discovered the body of 
her employer’s wife, Mrs. Martha 
Welles, in an upstairs bedroom. The 
Lieutenant rushed out there with most 
of our Squad. At nine-fifty, the 
Lieutenant ‘phoned Inspector Duffy. 
The Inspector called me and told me 
to bring you to the job. Good week- 
end?” 

Joe said, ‘I managed to catch up 
on my sleep. Where's the Inspector?” 

“On the scene,’ Shaw said. “Most 
of you Central Bureau men are with 
him. So it must be big or nasty. 
Maybe both.” 

“Nothing nasty,” Joe said, “ever 
happens in Prospect Heights!” 

He laughed. Shaw laughed. 

When Shaw parked his car behind 
a line of official vehicles, including 
three prowl cars, two squad cars, an 
OPD emergency truck, an ambulance 


Copyright, 1949, By Hughes Allison ° 
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and a precinct patrol wagon, Joe saw 
that Prospect Heights showed no out- 
ward appearance of alarm. The street 
looked utterly serene. The orderly 
rows of shade trees reached skyward 
with a cold reserve. Broad, neatly 
manicured lawns, like the smooth 
sidewalks, were completely bare of 
spectators. And each house, even the 
one just visited by death, was a pos- 
turing symbol of stability and a rock 
in the solid foundation of existing 
institutions. 

Uniformed patrolmen stood around 
without having to say, “Move on!” 

Joe observed that number 66 was a 
two and a half story cottage whose 
exterior was entirely void of color. 
Its terracotta shingled roof, its 
weather-boards and Venetian blinds, 
even its brick steps and cement porch 
floor were a pure, spotless, gleaming 
white. 

The door to the house stood wide 
open, perhaps as it never had before, 
and Inspector Duffy and Lieutenant 
O'Hara were standing in the hall 
when Joe and Shaw entered. 

“We're waiting for the husband,” 
Lieutenant O'Hara told them. “He's 
an executive in the Commerce Square 
Department Store. We got him on 
the ‘phone. He told us his wife was 
safe and sound when he left here at 
seven-thirty. The maid says she ar- 
rived at eight-thirty, but didn’t find 
the body until fifteen minutes later.” 

Shaw gestured up; said, ‘What's 
it like?” 

“Head’s bashed in,’ Inspector 
Duffy said. ‘The weapon's beside 
the bed. No prints on it. A big 
monkey-wrench. Wiped . . . clean.” 
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“A murder!” Shaw said. 
Prospect Heights ?”’ 

O'Hara said, ‘The maid says the 
cook was due here at eight. He 
hasn't shown . . . yet.” 

“Name's Willie Brown, forty-two 
years old,” Inspector Duffy said, look- 
ing at Joe. He added, “Negro.” 

O'Hara nodded at the open front 
door. “This must be the husband 
coming in.” 

The man O'Hara had indicated 
stopped on the porch. He spoke toa - 
patrolman who pointed at Inspector 
Duffy. As he came into the hall Joe 
noticed how superbly the fellow made 
himself fit into the Prospect Heights 
scheme of things. He looked pros- 
perous. He walked with such au- 
thority. He was so very calm. 

He said, “One of you has been 
identified as an Inspector. I’m John 
Welles. Duffy, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” the Inspector replied. 
“Hmmn. And Lieutenant O'Hara.” 

Welles nodded. 

“Detective Shaw. . . .” 

Welles nodded. 

“And Detective Hill.” 

Welles looked. He looked through 
Joe. 

Inspector Duffy said, “Mr. Welles, 
where can we locate your cook?” 

“Willie?’” Welles said. ‘Isn't he 
here?” 

Duffy shut his lips tight. He wait- 
ed. So did O'Hara and Shaw and 
Joe. They waited and watched 
Welles. He was over 40, tall. His 
hair was dark brown, his eyes were 
pale blue, his complexion gleamed 
like the whiteness on the exterior of 
his house. 
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“accompany us... 


Welles waited too. He won the 
round. 

O'Hara said, “You'll have to make 
an identification. Are you ready to 
upstairs ?”” 

Welles nodded. 

Inspector Dufty, with doggedly 
slow steps, led the way up the stair- 
case. Welles followed with O'Hara 
beside him, while Shaw and Joe fur- 
nished a rear guard. 

Duffy said, Welles, how'd 
you travel this morning?” 

“By taxi,” Welles said. 

“With two swell cars in your 
garage?”’ O'Hara said. “Why?” 

Welles said, “I had an eight-thirty 
conference this morning.” 

O Hara said, good cars, and 
an eight-thirty conference. That adds 
up to a taxi?” 

“What door did you use,” In- 
spector Duffy said, leave here?” 

“The front door,” Welles replied. 

“Lock it behind you?” O'Hara 
asked. 

“It's on a spring lock,” Welles 
said. 

O'Hara's voice roared, that 
door locked behind you . . . when 
you left your house this morning?” 

Detectives working below in the 
hall and above on the landing turned, 
looked, waited. Welles stopped in 
his tracks, one foot lifted to take an- 
other step up the staircase. 

He said, “Your name, please?” He 
lowered the lifted foot. 

“Oscar O'Hara!” 

“You are rude. Very rude.” 

“Yeah,” O'Hara said. “I get it 
from the company I have to keep. 
You know, being head of a Homicide 
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Squad . . . I have to hang out with 


killers. A devil of a rude bunch 
veers!” 

Duffy said, “What about that front 
door, Mr. Welles?” 

“I'm positive that when I left here 
this morning,” Welles said, “the 
front door was securely locked.” 

“Before we take another step up 
these stairs,” O'Hara said, “I want 
you, Mr. Welles, to give us a compre- 
hensive resumé of your movements 
today. Begin . . . with the time you 
got out of bed.” 

“T arose,” Welles began without a 
second’s hesitation, “‘at six-forty-five. 
I dressed leisurely. In the midst of 
clothing myself I telephoned, using 
the instrument beside my bed, for a 
taxicab, ordering that it be in front of 
the house at precisely seven-thirty.” 

“The name of the cab company?” 
O'Hara asked. 

Welles said, ‘“The Oldhaven Cab 
Corporation.” 

““Hmmn,”’ O'Hara said. on.” 

“I finished dressing,’ Welles said, 
“and went into my wife’s bedroom. 
She was awake. We exchanged 
morning greetings. She accompanied 
me downstairs, and into our living 
room, where we sat together on the 
couch near the front middle window 

. so that I might see my cab as 
soon as it stopped at the curb.” 

“Well O'Hara said. 

“The cab arrived,” Welles contin- 
ued, “a few seconds before seven- 
thirty. I kissed my wife goodbye, 
and—”’ 

O'Hara interrupted. 
she dressed ?”’ 

“She'd thrown a robe ‘round her 


“How was 
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. over her nightgown.” 

“You'd kissed her goodbye.” 

“She remained in the living room,” 
Welles said. ‘‘I left it, and went out 
of the front door. As I moved down 
the front walk, Mr. R. S. Waverly, a 
retired insurance company executive, 
who fs our next door neighbor, was 
just then passing this house. Unless 
the weather intervenes, Mr. Waverly 
habitually takes a turn along the side- 
walk at about that time. While the 
cab driver stood on the curb, holding 
the open door to his vehicle, I paid 
my respects to Mr. Waverly.” 

“Hmmn-huh?” O'Hara muttered. 

Welles said, ‘I remember turning, 
waving my hand at my wife at the 
window. She waved back. I re- 
member, too, Mr. Waverly, doffing 
his hat . . . and bowing to my wife.” 

“Then what?” O'Hara said. 

“T entered the cab,” Welles said. “I 
directed it to the Zurich Hotel. 
There, I got out of the cab, bought 
the Times at the cigar counter in the 
lobby, went directly to the hotel's 
coffee shop, ordered breakfast, and 
remained at my table . . . eating and 
reading my paper until eight-twenty.” 

O'Hara said, which time .. . 
you did what?” 

“I walked—I think it’s a block and 
a half—to a sidé entrance to the 
Commerce Square Department Store. 
The store guard admitted me imme- 
diately. You understand, of course, 
the store was not then open for 
business.”” 

“Yes,” O'Hara said you're 
an executive there. Hmmn!” 

Welles said, ‘I took the elevator 
to the fourteenth floor where I went 
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straightway to our Executives’ Con- 
ference Chambers. Three of my col- 
leagues were already present. Soon, 
the others arrived. We were four- 
teen in all. We were still in a closed 
session when the call, concerning the 
incident here, coming from you po- 
licemen, interrupted.” 

O'Hara looked up at the landing, 
called, “ Photégrapher!” 

Camera in hand, one of the Homi- 
cide Squad's photographers walked 
down several steps. O'Hara nodded 
at Welles. The photographer focused 
his lens on Welles. A flash bulb 
exploded. 

O'Hara said, “Inspector, can you 
spare me a couple of your Central 
Bureau men?” 

Duffy looked down into the hall, 
said, ‘Burnett and MacDonald!” 

The photographer, acting on a ges- 
ture from O'Hara, descended the 
steps. Central Bureau Detectives 
Burnett and MacDonald joined him 
in walking toward the open front 
door. 

Calling down to them, O'Hara 
said, “We'll check the neighbor angle 
out of here. Burnett, you and Mac- 
Donald pick it up from the Zurich 
Hotel.” 

The Homicide Squad Photogra- 
pher and the two Central Bureau de- 
tectives left the house. . . . 

Welles said, ‘Were -those men 
listening to what I just told you?” 

Inspector Duffy said, “If they 
weren't, Mr. Welles . . . you, as a 
tax-payer, certainly have grounds for 
complaint.” 

O Hara said, ‘‘Let’s finish climbing 
these stairs.” 
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In their original order, Duffy, 
O'Hara and Welles, Shaw and Joe 
completed the ascent. Upon reach- 
ing the landing on the second floor, 
the Inspector and the Lieutenant 
stopped, looked at Welles. He 
stopped too, appraised them with in- 
quiry in his eyes. Then Duffy 
glanced at O'Hara. 

O’Hara said, “This way. Your 
wife’s bedroom. . . .” 

The Inspector led the way there. 
As soon as they were inside, Duffy, 
O’Hara, Shaw and Joe arranged 
themselves so that they could watch 
Welles as he surveyed the room. 

Mrs. Martha Welles’ bedroom re- 
minded Joe of a glossy reprint of a 
department store’s illustrated adver- 
tisement in a Sunday newspaper. The 
body of that lady lay face-up across 
the foot of the bed. The corpse, clad 
only in a filmy nightgown, was tall, 
slender, neither voluptuously curved 
nor over-matronly rounded. The hair 
was auburn, long. The open, fixed, 
staring eyes were sea-green. The 
complexion was like fresh snow. 

Joe noted that Mrs. Welles, prior 
to her violent death, had fitted per- 
fectly into the cold, sedate mold 
which was so characteristic of Pros- 
pect Heights... . 


EEPING Welles within the 
range of his vision, Joe nodded 
to others who had been present 

in the room when he had entered it. 
Oldhaven County Medical Examiner 
Dr. Winston was there, along with 
an interne, an ambulance orderly, and 
three Homicide Squad detectives. 
There were no signs that there had 
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been a struggle. A huge monkey. 
wrench lay on the floor just under- 
neath the dead woman’s head which 
was extended over the edge of the 
bed’s side. Very little blood was in 
evidence. 

When some seconds more than two 
minutes had _ passed, O'Hara said, 
“Can you make an identification, Mr. 
Welles?” 

“T can,” Welles said. 
wife.” 

His face had become quite pale. A 
curious shade of green began now to 
invade his cheeks. He took a step 
toward a door across the bedroom. 

Dr, Winston said, “Not that bath- 
room.. Use the one down the hall.” 

Welles turned, left the bedroom. 
The interne followed him. 

O’Hara said, “I’ve watched all 
manner of people identify the dead 
bodies of their relatives. I'd be will- 
ing to swear that Welles was on the 
verge of reflecting—what now? . . 
love? ... for his wife. But, so it 
would seem to me, he deliberately 
suppressed whatever it was he felt. 
The others I’ve seen make an identi- 
fication didn’t react as he did. They 
showed something. Something, any- 
how. Welles held back... all 
emotion. He held back . . . as if 
in doing that he kept faith with his 
religion.” 

Shaw said, “Looking at her . . 
made him sick.” 

Joe said, nausea was... 
was purely a physical reaction. Given 
prior knowledge of the fact of death, 
I think the same thing would happen 
to Welles . . . if he had to look at 
the corpse. At any corpse.” 


“She's my 
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Dr. Winston grinned, chuckled; 
said, “Humph! Today, everbody 
thinks he’s a psychiatrist. I've got 
work to do here. Then I've got to 
get this body inside the morgue . . . 
so I can perform a P. M. I hold the 
medical degree. You fellows . 
remember? . . . are supposed to be 
cops. 

“Tell Welles, when he’s through 
being sick,’’ Inspector Duffy said, ‘‘to 
meet with us downstgirs in the living 
room.” 

Joe, Shaw, Duffy and O'Hara went 
downstairs. A glance out of the front 
door told Joe that the serenity of 
Prospect Heights was about to be sub- 
jected to a bit of worldly brashness. 
The Press had arrived, giving to the 
uniformed patrolmen out on the lawn 
their usual task of maintaining order. 

In the hall, O'Hara said, “Well, 
we got a few things done before the 
newspaper people got wind of this.” 

“Welles and his wife,” Inspector 
Duffy said, “have been damned exclu- 
sive up to now. But wait until the 
papers get through.” 

O'Hara said, ‘A couple of angles 
to this exclusiveness ...I don't 
get.” Turning to Joe and Shaw, he 
added, “We haven't encountered a 
single photograph of either Mr. 
Welles or Mrs. Welles anywhere in 
their house. Nor have we found any 
letters . . . personal letters . . . from 
relatives or friends . . . addressed to 
either of them. Of course we haven't 
looked thoroughly yet. But I—. Let's 
go into the living room.” 

That room, too, Joe saw, was a 
suave, highly polished replica of a 
department store’s illustrated adver- 
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tisement so often displayed in Sunday 
newspapers. It just didn’t look as if 
it had ever been really lived in the 
way people lived in homes. 

Once he was inside the room, Joe 
immediately walked close to the mid- 
dle front window. The slits in the 
Venetian blinds provided him with 
an adequately clear view of the lawn, 
the sidewalk and the curb before the 
house. 

After a while, Welles came in and 
sat down, facing Duffy, O'Hara, 
Shaw and Joe. He was still a bit 
pale, just as cool and as calm as he 
had been all along; he managed, too, 
not to look directly at Joe while reg- 


" istering a particular and keen aware- 


ness of Joe's presence. 

Duffy said, “Mr. Welles, what time 
do you usually leave the house to go 
to your place of business?” 

“Unless something intervenes—as 
our conference did today—I leave 
here promptly at ten-thirty each 
morning,’ Welles replied. 

old was your wife?” O'Hara 
asked. 

Welles said, ‘She was my age.” 

O'Hara's eyes narrowed a bit be- 
cause of Welles’ answer. But the 
Lieutenant didn’t press the point. He 
asked, “Both of you born here?” 

“No,” Welles said. ‘We were 
born in Proctor, Vermont.” 

Inspector Duffy said, ‘“We dislike 
to inconvenience you, Mr. Welles. 
But we've considerable work to do 
here, in your house. So, when this 
initial interview is concluded, we sug- 


_ gest you stay with a relative or friend 


for a few days.” 
“As long as such relative is situat- 


ed here—in our city,” O'Hara said. 

“I know,” Inspector Duffy said, 
“you're anxious about notifying out- 
of-town relatives about your wife’s 
death.” 

Welles said, “I'll stay at the Zurich 
Hotel. I assume my business asso- 
ciates shall soon learn of the—er in- 
cident—if they don’t already know. 
Neither my wife nor I have relatives.” 

“So you've no relatives to notify,” 
O’Hara said. “Er... what was 
your wife’s maiden name, Mr. 
Welles?” 

Welles said, 
Wellbourne.”’ 

“Hmmn-huh,” O’Hara murmured. 
“Now, Mr. Welles . .. tell us all 
you know about your cook, Willie 
Brown.” 

“A little more than two years ago,” 
Welles said, ‘the cook we had died. 
At his home. Suddenly. Excellent 
chap. French. It was a heart attack. 
Coronary thrombosis. At the time, se- 
curing a top servant—and we would 
have none but the best—was most 
difficult.” 

O'Hara said, ‘““Wasn’t it!” 

“Our employment agency, the Se- 
lect Servant Service,’ Welles said, 
“told us it could supply us, though, 
with one of the best cooks in about 
three weeks. However, after two 
weeks passed I was called in to inter- 
view a prospect. It was Willie. I 
protested. Oh!—as a cook—he was 
excellent. No doubt about that. He'd 
been in the Navy. There was some 
point about veteran priority. I had 
signed something or other. So had 
the agency and Willie. I discovered 
that a contract obtained. I was legally 


“She was Martha 
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bound to employ Willie.” 

“Why didn’t you want him?” In. 
spector Duffy asked. 

“There was not the—er homoge- 
neity ?—I desire in my house. Alice 
Crawford, our maid, was here. She's 
a native of England—of the sery- 
ant class. She’s a citizen now though, 
Well . . . you know.” 

O'Hara and Duffy adopted silence, 
Joe and Shaw continued their silence, - 
This time the pguse created a vacuum 
—a big, empty hole that Welles 
seemed compelled to fill with a rush 
of words. 

“Willie lives in one of those new 
housing projects in the Middle 
Ward,” he said. “The Benjamin 
Banneker Apartments.” 

Joe said, ‘I'm also a resident of the 
Middle Ward. I live in the Wallace 
Thurman Houses.. That's a modern 
apartment development named for 
the Negro novelist and playwright 
who died in 1934. You know... 
I can’t recall what contribution Ben- 
jamin Banneker made to Negro 
people.” 

Once more there was silence. And 
again Welles’ words broke the empti- 
ness of the vacuum. 

“Benjamin Banneker,”’ he said, his 
face a flaming red, “was an early 
American astronomer and _ inventor. 
He was born free in 1731. He is 
credited with having constructed 
America’s first clock.”’ 


OE judged Alice Crawford to be 
J about thirty years old. She had 
red hair, a short but sharp nose, 
freckles spread over pale skin, anda 
figure that had no special features. 
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She was neither attractive nor sexless. 

Shaw, after introducing himself 
and Joe to her, said, “How'd you get 
along with Willie—before he dis- 
appeared ?”” 

She spoke with a trace of an accent. 
“Now I don’t think Willie has dis- 
appeared. Nice chap... he is. 
Might be taken ill. And what with 
no one to look after him, he just 
missed coming in to work today. I 
must say, though, it never happened 
before. Oh, I do get along with Wil- 
lie—quite all right. He’s a little bit 
independent. Can't say I blame him 
for that. Not a-tall like other col- 


ored people, you know. Much better 
educated than most.” 

Shaw said, “How many colored 
people do you know?” 

“Come to think of it,’ Alice Craw- 
ford said, ‘I can’t say I've ever talked 


to but one. And that would be 
Willie.” 

Shaw grinned and said, “Aw-go- 
wan! Talk to Detective Hill. And 
make it swo.” 

“Why certainly, if you say so, sir!” 
Alice Crawford said, ‘After all . . . 
who am I to be snooty?” 

“Do, please,” Shaw murmured, 
“spare me the effort of comment.” 

Joe said, ““Miss Crawford, why do 
you label Willie Brown ‘indepen- 
dent’ ?”” 

“You see,” she replied, “I came in 
the backdoor as usual one day. I 
heard voices up front. And there 
was Willie . . . in the living room, 
mind you now .. . sitting down, 
talking to them. I mean, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Welles. I didn’t hear a word of 
what was said. And Willie would 
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give me a go-along when I asked him 
later what it was about. I'd be sure 
to get the sack, sir, if I even thought 
of doing such a thing. And with 
them . . . so exclusive, they are.” 

“Just how exclusive are they?” 
Shaw asked. 

Alice Crawford said, ‘Never a liv- 
ing soul in to dinner. Ever once, 
since my time here. And they're al- 
ways dining out, too. But only to- 
gether, the two of them. But their 
pay, [ must say, is wonderfully better 
than elsewhere.” 

Joe said, ‘Do you have keys to the 
house, Miss Crawford ?” 

“To the back door, sir,’ she re- 
plied. ‘So does Willie.” 

“Anybody else—other than you, 
Willie, and Mr. and Mrs. Welles— 
possess keys to any of the doors to 
this house?” Shaw asked. 

Alice Crawford shook her head. 
“Oh, no, sir! I’m sure of it!” 

Joe said, “What did you say Wil- 
lie’s wife's name was?” ; 

“His wife!’ Alice Crawford ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Willie told me he was a 
bachelor, sir. *Tis a shock to learn he 
has a wife. Or are you joshing me? 
And as the other gentleman said, 
‘Aw-go-wan!"” 

Upon leaving the kitchen and the 
Welles’ maid, Joe and Shaw passed 
again through the front hall and went 
out to the sidewalk. The same idea 
seemed to have occurred to both men. 
Joe took time out to stare at the mid- 
dle front window of the Welles liv- 
ing room. So did Shaw. 

“IT can’t see a thing,” Shaw said, 
“except Venetian blinds.” 

“That's all I see,” Joe said. ‘‘May- 
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be our vision . . . lacks depth.” 

They got in Shaw’s car. Shortly, 
Prospect Heights was behind them. 
Soon, they were rolling through the 
Middle Ward. Here, lawns were 
nonexistent. The houses were tower- 
ing, untenable but hugely over-popu- 
lated tenements. 

Finally, the car stopped on the 
edge of a type of slumland oasis—a 
drop-in-the-bucket token of decency 
in the midst of so much indecent real 
estate—and Joe and Shaw went 
straightway to the main office of the 
Banjamin Banneker Apartments. 
After a short discussion in connection 
with their not having a warrant and 
a subsequent charge of complicity in 
regard to illegal entry and the in- 
fringement upon the basic civil rights 
of a citizen, Joe and Shaw emerged 
from the office accompanied by a re- 
sponsible representative of the Ban- 
neker management. The latter, per- 
suaded by the powerful argument 
that murder is a serious crime, was 
armed with a set of pass keys. 

The management's representative 
escorted the two detectives to one of 
the project's several units and up its 
stairs to the third floor. They stopped 
at the door bearing the nameplate, 
“W. Brown.” The immediate result 
was as Joe and Shaw had anticipated. 
Neither pressure on the bell button 
nor knocks on the door brought any 
response. Acting on signal, the man- 
agement’s representative employed 
his pass key. He stepped aside. Joe 
and Shaw grasped the handles of 
their revolvers. They stepped inside. 

There was no one in the tiny foyer 
or in the living room or in the minia- 


ture kitchen or in the bathroom or jn 
the bedroom. Everything in the en. 
tire apartment was orderly. There 
were no dirty dishes in the sink. The 
bed was made. 

A bedroom closet was interesting 
In addition to a fair supply of men’s 
clothing, it held several pieces of 
empty luggage and the nucleus of a 
woman’s wardrobe: two dresses, a 
slip, two pairs of shoes, a pair of 
mules, and a housecoat. 

“What's my lady’s name?” Shaw 
said. ‘Martha Welles? Or Alice 
Crawford?” 

Joe said, “Scratch both Martha and 
Alice. Now. What's my _ lady's 
name?” 

“I like my way better,’’ Shaw said. 
“Your way ... it adds up to the 
work of discovering Madam X.” 

““Let’s go back in the living room,” 
Joe said. 

A large book lay on top of the 
desk. It was approximately nine and 
three-quarter inches by eleven and 
three-quarter inches by two inches in 
measurement. While Shaw looked 
over his shoulder, Joe opened the 
volume to its title page and read: 


Department of Commerce 
Bureau of the Census 
Sam L. Rogers, Director 


NEGRO POPULATION 
1790-1915 
Washington 


Government Printing Office 
1918 


Shaw said, “Well?” 
“It’s a book,’ Joe replied, “which 
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happens to be indispensable to stu- 
dents and scholars of the Negro ques- 
tion in the United States.” 

A book-mark stuck out of the top 
edge of the volume. Joe turned to 
the indicated place, page 214, and 
found that the top of the second col- 
umn on that page had been under- 
scored with ink. He read: 

“Table 15 shows the percentage 
mulatto in the population of each 
of 96 cities having in 1910 a Negro 
population of 5,000 or more. In 28 
of these cities—20 in the South, 7 in 
the North, and 1 in the West—mu- 
lattoes constituted one-third or more 
of the Negro population. Greenville, 
§. C., with a Negro population 53.7 
per cent mulatto, was the only one of 
the cities listed in Table 14 in which 
mulattoes constituted one-half or 


more of the Negro population.” 


Shaw, gazing over Joe’s shoulder, 
also read the underlined section of 
the text. But he made no comment. 
Neither did Joe. He stepped back, 
so that Shaw, who had begun to open 
the drawers in the desk, would have 
more room. Soon Shaw came up 
with an item about whose value there 
wasn't a shadow of a doubt. It was 
an album, a bit small in size and con- 
tent, but each of the photographs it 
contained was signed, “Willie.” 

“Handsome guy!” Shaw said. 
“Curly black hair. Autumn tan skin. 
Regular features. Nice eyes. He’s 
well built. Tall. Just the type of 
guy who'd keep a lot of gals awake 
nights . . . for more reasons than 
one.” 


Joe said, ‘See what else you can 
find in the desk,” 
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Shaw looked. He came up with a 
wad of currency to the amount of 
three hundred dollars, and a bank 
book registering no withdrawals al- 
though over a period of two years 
there were deposits that summed up 
to ten thousand dollars. 

“Good looks,’ Shaw said, “plus 
good dough. Blackmail?” 

Joe said, manuscript?” 

“Look for yourself,” Shaw sug- 
gested. 

Joe did. He didn’t find the an- 
swer to his question. Shaw said, 
“Think we'd better call our bosses?” 

“There's a phone,” Joe replied, “in 
the other room beside the bed.” 

While Shaw went in the bedroom 
to make the phone call, Joe did a 
further survey of matters in Willie 
Brown's living room. The one thing 
he found most interesting was 
Brown's apparent taste in literature. 
Collectively, the library added up to 
a fine probe into the economic-po- 
litical-social history of Negro-Cauca- 
sion relations in the United States. 

Carrying one of the pieces of lug- 
gage they'd found in the bedroom 
closet, Shaw returned to the living 
room; said, “Chief Belden is going 
to hold a conference on this case to- 
night. You be there. Six o'clock. 
The Chief's office.” 

Joe said, “And... 
time?” 

“One of our Homicide men will 
be here shortly to relieve you. When 
he shows up, you take one of Brown’s 
photographs and ring a few of the 
neighbors’ door bells.” 

“Hmmn-huh?” 


in the mean- 
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“I’m to make our written report of 
things to this point. Tonight at 
Headquarters, both of us will do an 
oral. Now, they're expecting me at 


» Headquarters with a few of Brown’s 


photos and his bank book. From 
there I go to the Select Servant Serv- 
ice and to the Welles’.” 

“What's at the Welles house?” 
Joe asked. 

Shaw gestured at the luggage. “‘Re- 
member my lady's clothes? I think 
they belong either to Alice Crawford 
or to Martha Welles.” 

Joe said, “I think the clothes will 
draw you a big blank.” 


RECISELY at six p. m. Joe en- 

tered Chief Belden’s office. The 

assemblage was sizable. In addi- 
tion to Belden it included Medical 
Examiner Dr. Winston, Inspector 
Duffy, Lieutenant O'Hara, Central 
Bureau Detectives Burnett and Mac- 
Donald, Identification Bureau Detec- 
tive Goldberg, Homicide Squad De- 
tective Shaw, and several other men 
drawn from both the Homicide Squad 
and the Central Bureau. 

The conference got under way im- 
mediately when Belden nodded at the 
Medical Examiner. 

“Tl say my piece in plain Eng- 
lish,” Dr. Winston said. P. M. 
shows that Martha Welles died as a 
result of a severe blow she received 
on the back of her head. The Labo- 
ratory says the blow was administered 
by the wrench found beside the bed 
where she died. We found she’d had 
two operations. One was an appen- 
dectomy, done three to five years ago. 
In the other operation, she'd had her 
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Fallopian tubes cut and tied off. We 
found no organic or physical reason 
to explain the resort to this last men- 
tioned surgery. It rendered her 
sterile; that is, it made her unable to 
have children.” 

Belden said, “Doctor, could that 
last operation have been done with- 
out her husband knowing about it?” 

Dr. Winston said, ‘Possibly. Prob- 
ably. Ask him.” 

Chief Belden gestured at the te- 
port sheets on his desk and looked at 
O'Hara. “Lieutenant, it appears 
you've made John Welles your prin- 
cipal suspect.” 

O'Hara nodded. ‘Dr. Winston 
neglected to say he'd told me that 
Mrs. Welles could have diced as early 
as six a. m. 

“I'd say,’ Winston said, could 
have died as early as five a. m. There's 
no way to set the precise minute of 
her death—save by the admission of 
her murderer.” 

O'Hara said, “Well a prowl car 
officer saw her at ten minutes to nine 
a.m. She was dead at that time.” 

“Go on, Lieutenant,’’ Belden said. 

O'Hara said, “John Welles’ alibi 
stands up—on its face. Both the cab 
driver and the neighbor, Mr. Wav- 
erly, swear they saw Welles wave at 
the middle front window where Wel- 
les says his wife was—sound and 
alive—after he'd left the house. We 
know he didn’t return to the house 
until after we were there. Waverly 
also swears he heard Welles call, 
‘Goodbye Martha, and_ that he, 
Waverly, took off his hat and bowed ' 
in the direction where Mrs. Welles 
was supposed to have been. But all 
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the windows are covered by Vene- 
tian blinds. From inside the house 
you can see the street. But I defy 
any man to stand out on the sidewalk 
and say he can actually see inside that 
living room.” 

“Hmmn,” Belden muttered. 
reports say there’s no evidence of a 
forced entry into the house.” 

O'Hara said, ‘Admittedly, Mrs. 
Welles could have let the murderer 
into the house herself. But if she 
did . . . she went back upstairs and 
into her bedroom and got into bed. 
Then . . . the murderer had to be 
someone she knew and trusted. But, 
so far, we can’t find that Martha 
Welles had a lover. Or a single 
woman friend. We can’t locate even 
a dead relative!” 

Belden looked at Identification Bu- 
reau Detective Goldberg. re- 
port from Proctor, Vermont?” 

Goldberg said, “Authorities there 
say there’s no record that John Welles 
and Martha Wellbourne were born in 
Proctor.” 

“More on the Welles’ 
ground,’ Chief Belden said. 

Detective Burnett said, “He began 
work, age sixteen, at the Commerce 
Square Department Store as a carrier 
boy. He went to night school. He 
has a degree in Business Administra- 
tion granted by NYU. He rose rap- 
idly in the store’s service. In the 
department store world, he’s looked 

‘upon as an all-round authority. He 
owns stock in a half dozen stores in 
as many big cities. He’s worth about 
three-quarters of a million dollars.” 

Detective MacDonald said, ‘She 
began work, age fifteen, at the Com- 


back- 
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merce Square Department store—and 
on the same day as he did—as a salcs- 
girl. She, too, went to night school. 
Four years later, they were married. 
Five years later, she stopped work. 
The Welleses have only business ac- 
quaintances. There’s no record of a 
close friendship formed with—or out- 
side of department store connections.” 

Chief Belden looked at Shaw; said, 
“Do any of the garments you have in 


. your possession fit Mrs. Welles?” 


Shaw said, ‘‘No sir.” 

“Do any of the garments fit the 
Welles’ maid, Alice Crawford ?” 

Shaw said, sir.” 

Chief Belden’s eyes still lingered 
on Shaw. ‘What did you find out 
about Willie Brown, the Welles’ 
cook, at the Select Servant Service?” 

“He's the only Negro,” Shaw re- 
plied, “that the agency has ever had 
on its lists. According to the man- 
agement, Brown isn’t a mere cook; 
he’s a culinary artist. When Me. 
Welles was seeking a cook, the agency 
didn’t have Brown on their files. 
They wired Brown about the job— 
just as a shot in the dark—and were 


surprised when he accepted. The 
man’s in demand everywhere.” 
“Yeah!” Chief Belden said. “We 


want him. We've got a warrant out 
for him. Go on.” 

Shaw said, “The agency was of- 
fended when Welles kicked up a fuss 
over having to hire Brown. The man- 
agement swears Welles’ only objec- 
tion was to Brown's race. However, 
the agency had a contract with Brown 
and one with Welles. They were 


ready to sue Welles. But he gave in.” 
Belden looked at Goldberg. ‘Well? 


‘What have you got on Brown?” 

“He was in the Navy,’ Goldberg 
said. ‘“Washington confirmed that 
on the ‘phone. More later. He en- 
listed, Washington says, and gave his 
birthplace as Greenville, South Caro- 
lina; and his age—as of now—is 
forty-four.” 

“What did Greenville say?” Bel- 
den asked Goldberg. 

Goldberg said, ‘Greenville had no 
bureau of vital statistics when Willie 
Brown was born.” 

Chief Belden gestured at Joe; said, 
“You checked his neighbors?” 

Joe said, ‘“Yes sir. Brown is known 
as a good fellow around the Banneker 
Apartments. People say they like 
him.” 

“What about the woman who vis- 
ited him?” Belden asked. 

“Evidently,” Joe said, “she was 
most discreet. If she was, it would 
be easy for her to visit Brown without 
drawing attention to herself . . . be- 
cause of the layout at the Banneker 
Apartments. No one seems to know 
anything about her there.” 

Chief Belden said, “Keep John 
Welles and Alice Crawford under 
constant surveillance. Keep the in- 
terior of Brown's apartment under 
constant surveillance. That's all!” 

At midnight, careful to be con- 
sistent with a prearranged signal, Joe 
knocked on Willie Brown's apart- 
“ment door. The door opened. It 
was pitch dark inside. Joe stepped 
into the foyer, the door closed behind 
him, a flashlight gleamed bright. In- 
stantly a hand was cupped over the 
torch, cutting its area of illumination 
to an intimate glow. 
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Shaw said, “I’ve been here since 
nine o'clock. You'll be here until 
three. This part of a cop’s life—the 
waiting in the damn dark—is the 
sour grapes.” 

“Go home,” Joe said, “and get 
some sleep.” 

“You were right about the clothes, 
Joe.” 

“Lucky guess.” 

“How do you figure this case? Got 
an angle?” 

“Yes. I've got an angle. But it's 
crazy.” 

““Let’s hear it,’’ Shaw said. 

Joe said, “Go home. Get some 
sleep.” 

Shaw had been sitting in the foyer 
in an armless, straightback, light- 
weight chair which was little more 
than a stool. After Shaw left and 
after Joe had surveyed the apartment 
from behind the screened glow of his 
own flashlight, he sat down in the 
same chair. He wanted to smoke. 
He didn’t. He wanted to sleep, nod 
just a tiny bit. He didn’t. He just 
sat in the dark, waiting, listening, hat- 
ing his chair, hating murder and 
killers. 

Soon his ears were acutely sensitive 
to sound within the building as well 
as without. Occasionally, footsteps 
coming up or going down the unit's 
stairs made him grow tense, appre- 
hensive, ready to move... The 
sound of passing traffic dwindled un- 
til the intermittent fade-in and fade- 
out of a car's motor was more weat- 
ing on his nerves than the steady roar 
of downtown street noises at high 
noon. In time, he was practically all 
ears, hearing, hearing, hearing the 
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unit door... three floors below 

. . as it was opened, slowly, cau- 
tiously . . . hearing the slow tip-toe 
steps coming up, up, up the stairs, 
hearing, hearing the steps stop .. . 
stop out on the landing. 

He knew this was it. He didn’t 
wait. Already, he was on his feet 
with the chair in his left hand. Noise- 
lessly, swiftly, he moved back into the 
bedroom, set the chair against the 
wall . . . out of the way ... and 
then took up a position, gun in hand, 
finger on the trigger, behind the bed- 
room door. He opened his mouth 
wide, sucked in loads of air. Now he 
waited . . . while the key was being 
fitted into the hall door . . . slowly, 
slowly, slowly exhaling . . . so that 


the sound of his regular breathing 
wouldn't reveal his presence. 


Whoever had come into the apart- 


ment, closing the door softly behind, 
certainly knew the place. For the 
foyer ceiling light sprang on. Then 
there were quick footsteps . . . made 
by high heels . . . coming directly 
toward him. They paused beside the 
door, the bedroom ceiling light 
blazed, and the footsteps began cross- 
ing the bedroom floor. Her back was 
towardhim .. . 

He said, “Stop right there. Just 
stop. Don’t turn . . . not yet. That's 
it. Okay. Now let your bag drop in 
front of you. That's it. Step over 
the bag now. Good. Kick the bag 
... back . . . behind you along the 
floor. Swell!” 

He picked up the woman’s purse, 
hung it by its handle over his left 
arm, moved close to her, ran his hand 
++ quickly, swiftly over her body. 
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She was trembling. She felt warm. 
She didn’t have a gun or a knife. 
Something of the sort might be in her 
handbag. Before he began to ex- 
plore that possibility, he stepped 
back, got hold of the chair he'd 
placed against the wall, placed it so 
that it faced one side of the bed. He 
sat down. 

“Turn around,” he told the wo- 
man. ‘That's it. Now sit down on 
the edge of the bed. Keep your 
hands in sight. Keep ‘em still. Damn 
still! You make a funny move... 
and I'll turn you into morgue fruit. 
Understand!’ 

He opened the bag, looked inside. 
There was no gun or knife in it. He 
found an identification case, opened 
it, read it. He leaned back in his 
chair, lit a cigaret. He looked at the 
woman. 

Her driver's license said she was 
forty. Her clothes were good, stylish. 
Her hair was soft, black. Her skin 
was amber. She had brown eyes, a 
red mouth, regular features. She was 
tall. She had the lush breasts, hips 
and legs of a twenty-five year old girl. 

He reached in his pocket, pulled 
out the tiny leather case that held his 
shield, showed it to her; said, ‘I’m a 
cop. What did you come here for? 
To get the clothes?” 

She said, “Yes.” 

“Willie Brown send you?” 

“No.” 

“Where is he?” 

“T don’t know.” ; 

“You do know he’s missing?” 

“T saw it in the late papers.” 

“According to your identification 
case, you're Mrs. Laura Alman. Your 
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fusband’s name . . . he’s to be noti: 
fied in case something happens to you 

. is Dr. Ralph Alman. Correct?” 

“Yes.” 

“From the address recorded in your 
identification case, you appear to live 
in the Harlem section of New York 
City. Right?” 

“What's your relationship with 
Willie Brown?” 

She didn’t answer. 

“Does your husband know about 
you and Brown?” 

Laura Alman said, “Please! What 
are you going to do with me? I 
hoped I could get in here, get my 
clothes, and get out again without 
anyone ever knowing. . . .” 

“How long’s this been going on 
between you and Brown?” 

“Oh, a long, long time. 
were . . . children.” 

“Did you know him in.. . 
Greenville, South Carolina?” 

“Both of us were born there.” 

“Did you know his family ?” 

“I used to. His mother and two 
sisters are living in California now. 
Others of his family are . . . well, 
scattered. Please! What are you 
going to do with me? It isn't alto- 
gether as bad as it looks.” 

“Do you know John Welles? Did 
you know Martha Welles?” 

“I know that Willie works ine 
them. He never talks about them. I 
know he took the job there . . . to 
be near me . . . and to be near some 


Since we 


say, 


of the subject material we were . . .” 
“Yes? 
uscript : 
“T have it at home.” 


Go on. Where's the man- 


“What's it about?” 

“It’s a tract on caste among Ameri- 
can Negro people.” 

“Pretty deep subject. Takes a 
rather solid academic background to 
put a thing like that together. Well?” 

“Willie and I,” Laura Alman said, 
“are graduates of Howard University, 
I've a Masters degree in sociology. 
The tract is to serve as my Doctor's 
thesis. Willie has a good brain, the 
know-how of organizing literary ma- 
terial . . . which happens to be a 
talent, not something you can buy 
...and a wealth of knowledge 
about people. Some of it comes out 
of his own background.” 

“You mean, such knowledge about 
people, some of it drawn from his 
own family, as would fit into a tract 
about caste among Negroes?” 

“Yes.” 

“What did you say his mother’s 
maiden name was?” 

“Anne Wellbourne.” 

“Hmmn-huh. Ah! Brown's moth- 
er have any sisters or brothers?” 

“She had two brothers. Willie's 
Uncle George and his Uncle John. 
They married. Had children. When 
the kids were quite young, both 
uncles moved from Greenville to 
Chicago. Neither Willie nor his 
mother nor Willie's sisters know 
where they are. Maybe they crossed 
over the line. . . .” 

Joe said, “Why'd you marry some- 
body else . . . when you loved Wil- 
lie?” 

“My family’s pressure. It happens 
to lots of Negro girls. You know 
that. Willie wanted to be a writer. 
He ended up a cook. But a good 
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cook. He’s famous. But my people 
would have me marry a physician. 
Any physician. Well, the one I have 
is like a lot of his kind. He hasn't 
looked inside a medical book since he 
left school. I’m just a part of his 
material goods—like his house and 
his car.” 

“Is he a chippy chaser too?” 

“Mister Detective!, my husband 
honestly believes he's the.most accom- 
plished virgin-buster practicing medi- 
cine in all colored America. In cer- 
tain Negro medical circles, the two 
matters are as inseparable as Siamese 
twins. A man like my husband would 
consider it a breach of ethics if the 
practice of medicine were allowed to 
interfere with the more serious busi- 
ness of chasing emotionally immature 
females.”’ 

“You sound,” Joe said, 
bitter.” 

“It’s high time Negro women like 
me... got bitter!” 

“Perhaps others in your position 
are bitter.” 

“I've two sons. They're nice 
youngsters. Soon, I hope to be able 
to earn enough to support them . . 
educate them. Then I intend to cut 


“very 


myself away from the life I've had to 


live. I can do it too, if I can make 
you understand? Can you... un- 
derstand ?”” 

“Where'd Brown get dough to 
bank ten thousand dollars?” 

“Willie has two vices. Gambling 

..and me. At gambling, he’s 
notoriously lucky.” 

“He's wanted for questioning,” Joe 
said, “in a murder case.” 


The telephone beside the bed jan- 
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gled. Both the detective and the 
woman reacted with a start. 

Laura Alman said, “Willie's part 
of my heart. He’s the man I've al- 
ways wanted to call . . . husband. 
Willie's no murderer!” 

Joe didn’t argue. He picked up the 
‘phone and cautiously said, “Hello?” 

Inspector Duffy's voice said, 
“Hill?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Brown's been found,” Duffy said. 
“In Oldhaven Park, behind a clump 
of bushes. Looks like he’s been there, 
dead, since Sunday night. The back 
of his head’s bashed in.” 

Joe said, “Inspector, I think I can 
break the case. I can't talk... 
right this minute. But, with your 
permission, I'm coming straight to 
Headquarters. I ask one thing. When 
I arrive, please have John Welles 
there.” 

There was a long pause. Finally, 
Duffy said, “Lad, I think you're a 
competent cop. Well . . . okay.” 

Joe cradled the ‘phone, faced Laura 
Alman. 

She whispered. “Tell me. Where 
ishe? Where zs Willie?” 

“He's . .. dead.” 

She turned, lay face-down on the 
bed. Joe watched her weep. He 
listened to her sob. He recognized 
grief. 


AURA ALMAN told Joe she 
had parked her car two blocks 
away from the Banneker Apatt- 


ments. She drove him to within two 
blocks of Headquarters. They parked 
where they could sit and watch the 
institution’s doors, beneath their over: 
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head green lights. They sat in utter 
silence. He knew she had her own 
thoughts. He collected, sorted, care- 
fully ordered his. 

He glanced at his watch, saw that 
it was two-thirty a.m.; said, “Is your 
husband the father of both your 
sons?” 

“The youngest,” 
Willie’s son.” 

He saw Chief Belden arrive, go in- 
to Headquarters. Welles was escort- 
ed through the doors. Shaw arrived 
and went in. So did Dr. Winston 
and Central Bureau Detectives Bur- 
nett and MacDonald. Identification 
Byreau Detective Goldberg hurried 
through the doors. Joe guessed that 
Lieutenant O'Hara was already in the 
building along with Inspector Duffy 
who had done the job of setting the 
early morning stage. 

Joe got out of the car, walked 
around it to the window where Laura 
Alman sat. 

“This isn’t a promise,” 
“But I may not need you. 

. . I'll come and get you.” 

She sighed; asked, “Shall I wait 

. here?” 

“Harlem,” Joe said, “is about a 
forty-five minutes’ drive from this 
spot. Go home . . . to your book 

. . and to your sons.” 

She didn’t speak to him or try to 
touch him. Her eyes filled with a 
misty warmth. As he walked across 
the street, even after he had entered 
the Headquarters doors, he could feel 
the glow of that warmth. And, al- 
though he knew that Willie Brown 
lay on a cold slab in the City Morgue, 
Joe envied Willie Brown. Envied 


she replied, “is 


he said. 
If I do 
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him the experience of having really 
known and enjoyed the full play of 
that warmth. 

Joe glanced quickly around Chief 
Belden’s office. Then he let his eyes 
linger on the pale, wide-eyed face of 
John Welles. It appeared that the 
others in the room had been silent 
and that the silence had worn on 
Welles’ nerves. 

Joe looked at Chief Belden. “Sir, 
may I do this . . . my way?” 

Belden puffed on a cigar. After 
several seconds, he said, ‘‘Yes.” 

Turning to Dr. Winston, Joe asked, 
“Did Willie Brown’s death occur be- 


. fore Martha Welles was killed ?” 


“TI would say,” Dr. Winston te. 
plied, “that Willie Brown died sev- 
eral hours before Martha Welles 
died.” 

Again Joe looked at Belden. ‘The 
woman who owns the clothes we dis- 
covered in Brown's apartment... 


. appeared there a short time ago. I've 


talked to her. ‘I'd like to conceal her 
name and identity for the time being, 
sir. 

Belden looked at Welles, then 
turned to Joe. ‘‘Very well.” 

Joe looked at Welles. ‘‘The nature 
of your personal prejudice against 
Negroes is not ordinary. I'd say it's 
extraordinary. Many other people 
have followed the course you've fol- 
lowed for the better part of your life. 
But few, as far as I know, have let 
that course lead them to the commis- 
sion of a murder.” 

Welles turned to Belden. ‘“What 
is this?” 

Belden said, ‘Listen .. . 
out what it is.” 


and find 
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Joe said, ‘I began to suspect the 
true nature of your prejudice when no 
personal letters and no photographs 
of you and your wife were discovered 
in your house. 

“My suspicion,” Joe went on, “'be- 
gan to grow when you told us today 
that you employed Willie Brown as a 
cook rather than face a suit in court. 
Wealthy white men, with prejudices 
against Negro people, seldom avoid 
lawsuits when certain basic prejudices 
that they have are at issue. It was 
not employment in your store that 
was at issue. Employing a Negro in 
your home was at issue. You would 
have fought the lawsuit—if you 
hadn't known Willie Brown and if 
Brown hadn't known you. You were 
afraid that the true nature of that 
common knowledge would come out 
in a lawsuit.” 


Joe waited. 
Welles worked his jaw. But no words 
came out of the man’s mouth. 

Joe said, “Well . . . you hired 
Willie Brown as your cook. He 
worked as a cook in your home for 
more than two years. That's by your 


During the pause, 


own admission. However, from the 
first, there was a third party to the 
secret you and Brown shared. That 
third party, I say, was your wife, 
Martha Wellbourne Welles. 
“Actually,” Joe continued, “your 
name isn't Welles. It's Wellbourne. 
What's more, you and Martha Well- 
bourne are first cousins. You did 
matry her though. And all along— 
until recently anyway—your wife 
worked hand-in-hand with you to 
conceal from the world your common 
secret. Your wife and first cousin, I 
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suggest, went so far as to resort to 
surgery to help conceal that secret. I 
think science will prove that she need 
not have done that. But she did have 
herself sterilized so she would not 
have children. Dr. Winston’s P.M. 
proved the fact of the sterilization 
surgery. Dr. Winston says he could 
find no organic or physical reason 
such an operation served. But there 
was a reason, Welles. It was in your 
mind. You believed the old tale 
about the black baby.” 

“So that was it!” 
exclaimed. 

Lieutenant O'Hara said, “I couldn’t 
put my finger on it. I couldn't! So 
that’s what he—why he killed her!” 

“How'd Willie Brown get hold of 
the information about Welles’ back- 
ground, Joe?’’ Inspector Duffy asked. 

Joe said, ‘Welles and his wife 
weren't born in Proctor, Vermont. 
They were born in Greenville, South 
Carolina. So was Willie Brown. 
What’s more, Willie Brown’s mother, 
whose’ maiden name was Anne Well- 
bourne, had two brothers named 
George and John. One of them was 
this man’s father. The other was his 
wife's and first cousin’s father.” 

Chief Belden held up the palm of 
his land, looked at Welles; said, 
“Mr. Welles, let’s hear from you for 
a while, huh?” 

Welles said, ‘I'll make a deal. Let 
me plead guilty to some degree of 
manslaughter. That way, there'll be 
no testimony to go into a court record. 
AsIsay . . . I'll make a deal.” 

Lieutenant O'Hara said, “Welles 
what happened between your wife 
and Willie Brown?” 


Dr. Winston 


“He began to talk to her,” Welles 
said, “about the family. He made 
her wan: to see them . . . visit them. 
He kept doing that, talking to her. 
She said she'd do it just once... 
see them, visit them just once. But I 
knew it would happen again and 
again.” 

Lieutenant O'Hara said, ‘So you 
killed Brown, huh?” 

“T ‘phoned him last night—Sunday 
night—and asked him to meet me in 
Oldhaven Park,’ Welles said. “It 
was easy. I rode him around the park 
in my car for a while. I said I hada 
rear flat. He got out, bent over to 
see the tire. The wrench had been 
under my feet in the car. He bent 
over to look. It was easy.” 

Shaw looked at Joe and said, ‘Alice 
Crawford told us, if you remember, 
Joe, about seeing Brown sitting in the 
living room talking to Mr. and Mrs. 
Welles. She must have witnessed 

Welles interrupted. “Oh!, Willie 
was an impudent, ditty, nig—” 

Chief Belden cut in. ‘None of 
that now!” 

O'Hara said, “Your wife wouldn't 
go along on a murder, huh? So you 
set the stage in your home to make it 
appear that she was still alive . 
after you'd left the house. That con- 
ference at the store was a convenience, 
huh?” 

Welles said, “What else was there 
todo . . . but kill her?” 

Joe said, ‘‘May I ask a favor, Chief 
Belden?” 


“Ask it,’”’ Belden said. 

“The woman who appeared at 
Brown's apartment tonight,” Joe said, 
“is innocent of any knowledge about 
these two murders. I don’t think we 
need her as a witness to substantiate } 
anything we'll need in court. To 
bring her into the matter might injure 
other innocent people. May I have 
those: clothes of hers that we have? 
I'd like to return them to her, sif, 
and . . . and let her alone.” 

Belden looked at Inspector Duffy 
and at Lieutenant O'Hara. The In- 
spector and the Lieutenant nodded 
affirmatively. Belden turned to Joe 
and said, “Okay. The clothes are 
yours—for her.” 

“What!” Welles said. ‘You 
you're going to protect Willie's wo 
man? Do you mean you're not going 
to let me plead guilty to a mam 
slaughter charge? I’m asking thé 
favor as one white man to another, 
And I am white. Look at me! See? 

Belden said, “I see. A lot of@ 
things I’ve never really seen beforem™ 
So I'm going to give you the biggest 
break you've ever had in your lifes 

"That's more like Welles said 

“Hmmn-huh. Huh!” Belden mug 
tered. “I’m going to have youm™ 
charged with murder. In this stay 
you have to stand trial . . . for mut 
der. Then . .. you can sit ina wit 
ness chair in an open court and teaciig™ 
us all the shame of centering an entif€ 
existence on the mere fact of a whité 
skin. Get it?” 
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